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Detroit Keeps the British International Trophy 
A Fine Regatta on the Detroit River and a ‘Big Fleet for the Sweepstakes 


Tenth Annual Regatta, the best supported and 

most hotly contested power boat meet of the 
year, was the international race for the Harmsworth 
Cup, the actual running of this event was eclipsed by the 
spectacular 150-mile Sweepstakes, which brought to 
the line the finest fleet of high speed fliers ever gathered 
on one course, and the race for the Junior Gold Cup, to 
say nothing of the many other events on a most attractive 
program. This was largely due to the inhibition of the 
French challenger, Excelsior-France, which failed dis- 
mally to ‘‘come through,” and left the event to the three 
American defenders, Miss America III, IV, and V, 
owned by various members of the Wood family. Robbed 
of any real competition, and with no incentive for show- 
ing the speed they really had, the performance of these 
boats was impressive but lacked the thrill of a hard, 
driving race, from gun to gun. 

It may be said right at the start that the French chal- 
lenger was not in the same class with the three American 
boats. She is the same craft which was entered last year 
for this event but was not ready in time. The wait of a 
whole year did not help her much in this respect, for she 
was still far from ready when J. W. Sackrider gave the 
class the gun on September 7th at 3:30 p.M., after a post- 
ponement of two whole days. She is a large, heavily 
built boat, with two Brequet engines of 16 cylinders each. 
The engines never were tuned up properly after the chal- 
lenger arrived in this country, and the hull had been 
warped somewhat in transportation from France so that 
one of the shafts was bound. 


WV Tents the feature event scheduled for Detroit’s 





There must have been over 150,000 spectators lining 
the course of five nautical miles on the Detroit River that 
last day, waiting to see the international event run off. 
They waited patiently for over two hours while the crew 
of the French boat, under T. A. Clarke, her helmsman, 
tried to get her engines turning over. Finally, a power boat 
was sent to her and at the end of a line she was towed 
around the course in the hope that her direct-connected 
shafts and propellers, turning as she was towed, would 
start them. At last there was a roar from her exhausts, a 
cheer from the spectators and the Excelsior-France 
jumped away from her tow and was off. 

Five minutes later they were sent away on the first 
30-mile heat, the three Miss Americas in the lead, run- 
ning beautifully, as they always do, well balanced and 
with a lot up their sleeves. Excelsior- France was close up 
but was apparently poorly balanced, as she was “ hobby- 
horsing’’ in a way that must have loosened the teeth of 
her crew of three. 

Miss America IV, driven by George Wood, was the 
first to complete the lap, which she did at better than 68 
m.p.h. The V, driven by “Gar’’ himself, was next, 17 
seconds behind. The French craft pounded around one 
lap of the course, being clocked at 41% miles per hour, 
and then drew into the pit and quit. At this time only 
one engine was functioning properly. When her skipper 
was asked why he quit, he merely shrugged his shoulders 
and said, ‘‘What’s the use.’’ Watching the Wood boats 
perform for one lap was enough for him. 

The three Miss Americas, running like clockwork, 
completed the course. Miss America V finished first. 








She is a new boat, built this year, with two Liberty 
Motors. Her average was 61.118 m.p.h. for the course. 
With only America left in the contest, but two laps of the 
next heat were run when the boats were flagged off the 
course. Miss America V cut loose on the last lap, just 
to show what she could do, and hung up figures of 72.7 





Skippers and officials at the Detroit Regatta. Left to right: Victor 
Kleisrath, Lee Barrett, Com. Sorensen, T. A. Clarke, of the Excel- 
sior-France, ‘‘Gar’’ Wood, Com. Sheldon Clark. 


for the five miles. Probably nothing afloat could have 
beaten her that day. So the cup stays here, in the custody 
of the Yachtsmen’s Association of America. 

But to get back to the real racing of the meet, of which 
there was plenty. The principal event was the Sweep- 


A perfect start in the Chriscraft Race, which was won by Sea Breeze. 


The French challenger for the Harmsworth Trophy, Exce/sior-France. She never got really started and retired after one lap. 
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stakes, a speed and endurance race of 150 miles — 50 
times around the 3-mile course. Nine boats started, in 
spite of a very rough sea rolling up the course, kicked up 
by a strong west wind blowing against the current. 
Water conditions could hardly have been worse. 

After a paced lap to get the boats squared away they 
were given the gun as they were lined up coming down the 
stretch. Cigarette, Gordon Hamersley’s new duralumin 
flier, got a shade the best of the start and immediately 
shot into the lead, going like a scared cat. She is a beauti- 
ful craft, designed by F. K. Lord, and is the first metal 
boat to be seen in one of these events. Miss Syndicate, 
driven by Horace E. Dodge, was on Cigarette’s stern, 
and hung there like grim death as the fleet tore around 
the course, throwing water that drenched the crews. 
Before the first turn was reached Watercar Detroit, 
driven by J. H. R. Cromwell, turned turtle as she struck 
the wash from the leaders and hove her crew into the 
chilly waters of the Detroit River. Neither of them was 
hurt. Nuisance, driven by Mrs. Delphine Cromwell, 
started, but wisely gave up on account of the rough 
water. 

Rowdy, driven by “Vic’’ Kleisrath, fresh from her 
triumph at Manhasset Bay, set an even pace of approxi- 
mately 49 m.p.h. and maintained it, her driver wisely 
refraining from killing her in the rough water. Cigarette 
led for some nine or ten laps, and showed the best speed 
of the race, doing 58.868 m.p.h. on the third lap. Then 
Miss Syndicate, running beautifully in the rough going, 
drew up on her and passed her on the 10th lap as the 
Cigarette began to slow down. Miss Syndicate was de- 
signed by George Crouch, of the Dodge Company. She 
is a remarkably balanced boat, taking more kindly to 
the seas than any other boat in the fleet. 

With the race half run Cigarette began to slow down 
and on the 31st lap was forced out owing to broken and 
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The Harmsworth Trophy contestants at the float. Miss 
America V, second from left. 
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leaky gasoline tanks and connections, as the result of the 
shaking up she had received. Miss Syndicate then kept 
the lead until forced into the pit for fuel. Continuing, 
she ran several very fast laps at some 58 m.p.h., but then 
her fuel pumps began to fail and she was finally forced 
out by low gasoline pressure on the 49th lap, with only 
three miles to go to finish. This gave Rowdy, who was then 
leading, her chance, and though she was slowing up, she 
flashed across the line at the end of 50 laps in the lead and 
took a great race at an average of 48.25 m.p.h. Miss 
Indianapolis, driven by her owner, F. L. Sanford, run- 
ning most consistently, was second only 4 minutes, 32 
seconds behind. Rascal, owned and. driven by Caleb 
Bragg, was third, the only other survivor of the long 
grind. 
The summary: 







BoaT OWNER AND DRIVER Evap. TIME M.P.H 
0 Seer C. G. Fisher, V. Kleisrath 3:06:31.6 48.250 
Miss Indianapolis F. L. Sanford 3:11:04.4 47.102 
NS ss & 50 seo 5 2 Caleb Bragg 3:25:02. 43.895 
Miss Syndicate... Dodge Bros. Ass’n., H. E. Out on 49th 

Dodge lap 
Cercle... cece L. G. Hammersley Out on 3ist 
lap 
Baby Gar VI..... Gar Wood Out in 24th 
lap. Broken 


valve 
Water Car Detroit.H. E. Dodge, J. H. R. Capsized, 1st 
Cromwell lap 
Out on 11th 


SS ose a bebe H. C. Dillman, F. G. 
Ericson lap 
Nuisance........Mrs. D. D. Cromwell Withdrew ist 


lap 


The race for the Junior Gold Cup was run in three 
heats of 21 miles each on September 4. It brought six 
fine little racers to the line, but most of them were out- 
classed by the two fliers of Aaron DeRoy, Lady Helen II 
and Lady Helen I. Seldom have two more consistent 
performers been seen. Lady Helen II finished first in 







Trophy. Speed 20.346 miles per hour. 





{Start of one of the heats in the Junior Gold Cup Race. 














Helen II, the winner, leading. 





every heat and rolled up the highest possible score of 1200 
points. In each heat she was only a few seconds ahead of 
Lady Helen I, in the second heat the margin being only a 
split second in a finish that brought the immense crowd 
of spectators to their feet. Dick Locke droye the winner 
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Start of the race for Kermath-powered cruisers, in which 25 yachts 
started. 


and S. D. McCreedy the Lady Helen I. Here is the point 
score: 





Boat OWNER TotaL Points AVERAGE BEsT 
Lady Helen II; .. Aaron DeRoy 1200 39.769 
Lady Helen I. ...Aaron DeRoy 1083 39.690 
Baby Shadow... .Fisher & Chrysler 942 38.245 
Tampa Baby II. .Carroll Hall 801 34.340 
Tampa BabyI...F. E. Palmer 706 35.235 
Baby Frolic. +... W. P. Chrysler 578 37.663 


The other events on the program all brought out large 
fleets and were keenly contested. The results in these 
classes were as follows: 

SALLAN TropHuy — 3 Heats, 25 starters 

eT eee H. R. Esling 

a: Meee GES iv caters cs H. E. Blood 
(Continued on page 100) 


67 points 
65 points 





International race, her best lap being at 72.7 miles per hour. 
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Start of the race for the Astor Cup for schooners, which brought a fine fleet of seventeen two-stickers to the line. Vagrant, with her new rig. 
at left, Flying Cloud in foreground with Venture astern of her. The committee boat Nourmahal at right. 





Fine Racing on the New York Yacht Club Cruise 


The Largest Schooner Fleet in Many Years a Feature of the Annual Jaunt 
to the Eastward —“V anitie’’ Comes Into Her Own 


By Hersert L. STONE 
Photos by M. Rosenfeld and E, Levick 


particularly the schooner, had returned, if one may 

judge from the annual cruise of the New York 
Yacht Club, sailed the third week of August, and the 
most successful, from a racing standpoint, which this 
oldest of American yacht clubs has held in many years. 
Ever since the war, up to the present, it has looked as if 
the immediate future of racing would be confined to the 
smaller yachts; but this year’s cruise knocked that con- 
tention into a cocked hat, and the large yacht has ‘“‘come 
back” in a way to warm the hearts of those veterans who 
remember the New York Yacht Club cruises of the past 
as a battle between big schooners and sloops. 

This year, to be sure, the large sloops were conspicuous 
by their absence, Commodore George Nichols’ 50-footer 
Carolina being the only one that raced consistently; 
but the fleet of two-stickers was of such proportions that 
the absence of the single-stickers was not felt, and there 
are grounds for believing that another year may see the 
big sloops staging a ‘‘come-back”’ also. 

There were at least a dozen large schooners over 65 feet 
in length out this year, headed by the last America’s Cup 
yachts Resolute and Vanitie. In fact, it is largely due to 
the presence of these two yachts, now rigged as schooners, 
and to the filip that John S. Lawrence’s Advance gave the 
sport when she came out last year, that made possible 
the large fleet of schooners that gathered at the mouth 
of the Thames, off New London, on August 17th, to meet 
Commodore Nichols when he steamed into that ancient 
whaling port on the Corsair. There were at least twenty- 
five two-stickers that raced during the subsequent cruise, 
which shows the vogue the rig has obtained, and practi- 
cally all of them, with three or four exceptions, had the 
staysail rig between the fore and main, introduced by 
the Advance only twelve months ago. 

The itinerary worked out for this year’s cruise was very 


[i looks as if the day of the large racing yacht, and 





much the same as last year, and proved popular with the 
racing men. The first day’s run, on August 18th, was to 
Newport; 354% miles. Two days were spent off this 
yachting center while the races for the Astor and the 
King’s cups, and for special trophies, were sailed, and 
then the squadron raced to Vineyard Haven. And what 
a magnificent sail that was. The wind was fresh from 
east-southeast, with a heavy sea, and the course of 37 
miles was mostly dead to windward. It was grand racing 
for the larger yachts. The little fellows, such as the Thir- 
ties and the smaller schooners, got a proper washing and 
came in as night was falling, wet inside and out, after a 
hard drubbing. But of the forty yachts that started only 
two failed to finish the long, wet thresh. 

Sunday was spent more or less quietly at the Vineyard, 
and on Monday the fleet raced to Mattapoisett, on 
Buzzard’s Bay. The regatta committee sent the racers 
around Sow and Pigs Lightship and then up the bay to 
Nye’s Ledge. With the prevailing southeast wind it 
proved a reach throughout the entire 3734 miles. At 
Mattapoisett the fleet lay over another day while ‘the 
races for the Commodore’s Cups were sailed, in a typical 
Buzzard’s Bay sou’wester. 

The last day’s run was from Mattapoisett to Newport, 
made in a light and fluky southeaster with rain squalls. 
The yachts were late finishing this day as it was after 
nightfall before most of them made the finish line off 
Brenton Reef Lightship in a drizzle of rain. 

Except for the first day’s run, when the squadron was 
becalmed for many hours in Watch Hill Passage with a 
head tide, and the last race, sailed in fluky airs, excellent 
breezes were had, mostly from. the easterly quadrant. 
Better racing winds would be hard to get. This was 
particularly the case with the race for the King’s Cup. A 
crisp wind from east-southeast, bright sunshine and a 
sparkling sea made conditions ideal for this feature event. 
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Seven schooners and one sloop, the Carolina, started. 
Henry Payne Whitney’s Vanitie was sailed by Charles F. 
Adams and “Bob” Emmons, the old afterguard of 
Resolute when she was campaigned in the last America’s 
Cup series. She had little trouble disposing of her rivals, 
and after working out a lead on the windward leg of some 
3% minutes, she kept in front all the way, with the time 
allowance she had to give her competitors well in hand. 
The sloop Carolina gave her the closest rub, but the Com- 
modore’s yacht failed by just three minutes of saving 
her time. Throughout the cruise Vanitie had things pretty 
much her own way in her class. Resolute seemed out- 
classed by Vanitie, and only took one squadron run, that 
for the Commodore’s Cup, and in that race Vanitie was 
disqualified at the start for fouling Vagrant. The Vanitie 
had a hard nut to crack in the Advance, however, for the 
Lawrence schooner was sailed beautifully and was going 
fast. The latter finished first in the Astor Cup Race, only 
to be disqualified later as the result of a protest by Win- 
throp Aldrich in Flying Cloud, and also won the Rear 
Commodore’s Cup on the last day’s run. Vanitie won the 
Navy Alumni Cup for the beat from Newport to the 
Vineyard, the King’s Cup, and all her class prizes except 
two. 

The little schooner Pleione, formerly a N. Y. fifty- 
footer, now owned by J. V. Santry, made a great showing. 
Her new staysail rig was very efficient and she received 
fine handling throughout. She took the Astor Cup (after 
Advance was disqualified), the Vice Commodore’s Cup 
for schooners on the run to Mattapoisett and three class 
prizes. The Carolina, sailed in most of her races by Philip 
R. Mallory, made a great showing with a new jib-headed 
mainsail with a much shorter rig than she carried with 
her old gaff mainsail She took the Astor Cup for sloops, 
finished second for the King’s Cup, won the Navy Alumni 
Association Cup and two class prizes. 

The new schooner Lynx made her first appearance on 
the cruise. Owned by Commodore N. F. Ayer, of the 
Eastern Yacht Club, she only arrived from her builder’s 
yard in Italy a week before the renezvous. The Herreshoff 





Resolute, owned by E. Walter Clark, with the rig which she carried 
on the cruise. 


Yochting 
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Advance, with her staysail rig as worked out by her owner, John S. 
Lawrence. 


yard slipped her racing rig on her and she appeared at the 
line in the first race and won the initial run to Newport, 
chiefly by standing out through the Race instead of 
working Fisher’s Island Sound, as most of the fleet did. 
This was the only race she won. Against the seasoned 
Advance she did not show much. She will, undoubtedly, 
do better later when properly tuned. Her foremast is very 
short and she did not turn to windward with the other 
schooners of her class. She is an interesting yacht, how- 
ever, and another season she will bear watching. Built of 
steel, with considerable sheer, she is an able looking craft. 
Vagrant, owned by Com. H. S. Vanderbilt, with a new 
staysail rig, did not seem to do as well as she did last year 
with the full gaff rig. But then she was up against stiffer 
competition. The schooner Fei Seen won three of the five 
squadron runs in Class G. The winners on the various 
runs follow: 


NEw LONDON TO NEWPORT 


August 18 

Schooners 

E. Class, Queen Mab 

G. Class, Fei Seen (1) 
Nadji (2) 
Seven Seas (3) 


C. Class, Resolute 
D. Class, Lynx V. (1) 
Flying Cloud (2) 


Sloops 
L. O. Class, Georgia 


40-foot Class, Mistral, (1) 
Marilee, (2) 


30-foot Class, Oriole (1) 
Blue Moon 


(2) 
Cockatoo,(3) Phryne (3) 


Tue Astor Cups 
August 19 


Schooners, Pleione Sloops, Carolina 


THE KinG’s Cup AND SPECIAL RACES 
August 20 
The King’s Cup, Vanitie 


SPECIAL RACES 
Niagara IV Cups 


Schooners, A morilla Sloops, Typhoon 











Vagrant, with the staysail rig designed by the Herreshoff 
Company. The sprit staysail on the foremast has been dis- 
carded in favor of one like that used by Advance. 


Capt. JAMEs E. Hayes’ Cup For 40-Foot CLAss 


Typhoon 
NEWPORT TO VINEYARD HAVEN 
August 21 
Schooners 
C. Class, Vanitie F. Class, Pletone 
D. Class, Advance (1) G. Class, Fet Seen (1) 
Wildfire (2) Clytie (2) 
Nadji (3) 
E. Class, Queen Mab H. Class, Angelica (Ketch) 
 Sloops 
50 and M.’ Class Special, +L. O. and 40 Class Special, 
Carolina Georgia 
M. Class, Medora 30-foot Class, Phryne (1) 
Classes M. and 'N. Special, ~ Nautilus (2) 
Rugosa II (Yawl) Oriole (3) 
40-foot Class, Mistral (t) 
Banshee (2) 
Typhoon (3) 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S. NAvy 
CHALLENGE Cups 


Schooners, Vanitie Sloops, Carolina 


VINEYARD HAVEN TO MATTAPOISETT 
August 23rd 


Schooners 
C. Class, Vanitie _—_ (1) G..Class, Seven Seas (1) 
D. Class, Advance (1) Nadjt (2) 


Lynx (2) Feit Seen (3) 
E. Class, Queen Mab (1) H. Class, Flying Fish (1) 
F. Class, Pletone (1) 


Sloops 
L.O. and N. Class Special, 50 and M. Class Special, 
Georgia Carolina (1) 
40-foot Class, Marilee (1) 30-foot Class, Oriole (1) 
Banshee (2) Blue Moon (2) 
Cockatoo (3) Phryne (3) 
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VICE COMMODORE’sS CUPS 






Schooners, Pleione Sloops, Georgia 
REGATTA IN BuzzARDs BAy 
August 24 
Schooners 
C. Class, Resolute E. and F. Class Special, 
D. Class, Advance (1) Pleione 
Flying Cloud (2) G. Class, Fer Seen (1) 
E. Class, Queen Mab Seven Seas (2) 
H. Class, Flying Fish 
Sloops 
L. O. and M. Class Special Kalinga 
40-foot Class, Shawara (1) 30-foot Class, Nautilus (1) 
Mistral (2) Oriole (2) 
Banshee (3) Lena (3) 
COMMODORE’S CUPS 
Schooners, Resolute Sloops, Shawara 


MATTAPOISETT TO NEWPORT 
August 25th 
C. Class, Vanitie D. Class, Advance 
E. Class, Amorilla G. Class, Seven Seas 
G..and H. Class Special, Angelica (Ketch) 


40-foot Class, Mistral 


REAR COMMODORE’S PRIZES 
Schooners, Advance Sloops, Cockatoo 


Capt. GHERARDI DAvIs SERIES PRIZE FOR 
New York 30’s Oriole 


. 












The Mary Rose, owned by Harold W. Brooks, a new schooner 
making her first appearance on a New York Yacht Club Cruise. 
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At the start of the Astor Cup Race. Nathaniel F. Ayer’s new schooner Lynx (at left), with Winthrop Aldrich’s Flying Cloud (center) and 
C. L. Harding’s Wildfire. 









Left. Commodore George 
Nichols’ Fifty-Footer Car- 
olina, under her new jib- 
headed rig. She won the 
Astor Cup for sloops. 












Right. Marilee, a new 
addition tothe Forty-Foot 
Class, owned by E. I, 
Cudahy, was very success- 
ful on the cruise. 











H. P. Whitney’s Vanitie crossing the finish line in the race for the 


Shawara, owned by C. Sherman Hoyt and W. H. Hoffman, win- 
King’s Cup. 


ning the Commodore’s Cup in the regatta on Buzzard’s Bay. 
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Photo by Beken & Son, Cowes 





Start of the Fastnet Race from Cowes. Altair (at left), Hallowe’en, Gull, Jolie Brise, Saladin. 


The 1926 Fastnet Race 


Won by the British Yawl “Ilex,” with the American Schooner “Primrose IV” Second, in 
Weather which Tried Boats and Crews to the Utmost 


By Weston Martyr 


waters attracted six starters only. This year we did 

a little better and, with the help of one of your 
schooners, we managed to raise our total to nine. This is 
by no means a figure to boast about, when one thinks of 
the fleet that sailed down to Bermuda last June; but — 
give us time. Remember that anything new is regarded 
with dislike and grave suspicion by the majority of my 
countrymen and that ocean racing, as far as we are con- 
cerned, was only born two years ago. And remember, 
too, that some strenuous efforts were made to stifle this 
baby at birth, so that the fact the child has survived at all 
proves it to be an exceedingly healthy youngster. It is 
growing fast, also, and, now that the Ocean Racing Club 
has been duly recognized by the Yacht Racing Associa- 


| AST year the first ocean race to be sailed in these 








Photo by Kirk, Cowes 


Primrose IV before the wind, soon after the start. She took second 
prize. 





tion, ocean racing can stand upon its own feet and walk. 
In a year or two, I hope and believe, we shall be taking as 
much interest in this great sport as you do in America. 
This year the Fastnet Race promised, from the first, to 
be an exceedingly interesting affair. Even the general 
public got interested — an interest which was mainly 
due, I think, to the appearance in the entry list of an 
American yacht and the danger of yet another of our 
cups finding a home on the western side of the Atlantic. 
The rumor that one of our boats was going to be sailed 
by a crew of ladies also helped to stir up excitement 
among the landlubbers. And I will admit, too, that the 
news concerning the Primrose IV and the alleged crew of 
ladies excited me, personally, very much indeed. I wish 
exceedingly that that full crew of ladies had materialized 
and that either they or the Americans had won the Fast- 
net race. You see, if the ladies won, next year every true 
British yachtsman would have risen up as one man and 
tucked up his sleeves, arched his back and gone ‘‘all out” 
for the honor and credit of his sex. If the Primrose had 
won it would surely have started something like another 
and better ‘America’s Cup” series. And both these 
things would have been so very good for ocean racing! 
However, it was not to be — although the Altair did have 
two ladies aboard and the Primrose very nearly won. 
Yachtsmen here were chiefly interested, I think, in the 
possible performances of Primrose and Hallowe'en. They 
did not know very much about the former boat. She did 
not look fast; but on the other hand, Alden had designed 
her, she did well in a former Bermuda race and had just 
accomplished a quick passage across the Atlantic. On the 
whole, however, I think our people were not very fright- 
ened of her. In light to moderate weather it seemed certain 
that Hallowe’en could beat her, and in heavy weather 
either Jolie Brise, Gull or Saladin were considered good 
enough to do the trick. 
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The fleet, as seen from the Gull, shortly after the start. 


Hallowe'en is a brand new, Fife-designed and built, 
51-ton Bermudian cutter, about 14 metres by interna- 
tional rule and 70’ overall. With her 80’ hollow mast and 
long overhangs she appeared to most of us to be an un- 
suitable craft for ocean racing. She is what we call over 
here a “‘fast cruiser;”’ the sort of boat all dyed-in-the-wool 
cruising men brand with the label ‘‘racing machine.”’ 
According to them, if the race produced a gale of wind the 
Hallowe’en’s long stick was going to fall down and she 
would hammer herself and her crew to pieces. I thought 
so myself. Needless to say our racing experts by no 
\means agreed with this view — but all the same I do not 

ink they wanted that gale of wind to materialize. 

he cruising men, of course, prayed for a blow to come 
along and vindicate the justice of their assertions. It was, 
anyhow, an interesting situation, and we all felt we were 
going to learn something. We did. 

In addition to the Primrose and Hallowe'en the follow- 
ing yachts started: 

Jolie Brise: You know all about her. She won the 
Fastnet Cup last year and gave John Alden and Bob 
Bavier a terrible fright when she led the whole Bermuda- 
bound fleet the second day out from New London. She 
showed then how slippery she is in light winds and smooth 
water, and her voyage across the Atlantic has proved 
that she can stand all kinds of hard weather. She would be 
in racing trim this time, and not loaded deep with stores 
as she was during the Bermuda race, and it would surprise 
nobody, therefore, if she won the Fastnet race for the 
second time. 

Saladin: Mr. Ingo Simon’s 34-ton Bristol Channel 
pilot cutter; a fast and able boat which sailed well in the 
1925 race. This year she promised to be faster than ever 
as her owner had given her a tall topmast, a new suit of 
light sails and he evidently meant business. 

Ilex: An able looking 20-ton Nicholson yawl. Not very 
much was known of her capabilities; but she looked just 
the boat for an ocean race, and, as she was going to be 
manned by the crew of Royal Engineers who sailed such 
an amazing race last year in the little Fulmar, we knew 
she would be made to go ‘‘all out”’ over every inch of the 
600-mile course. 

Banba IV: Mr. H. R. Barrett’s 20-ton, Scandinavian 
type double-ended ketch, which did not get enough wind 
in 1925 to suit her. This time, with a new and improved 
rig (and the gale of wind which her crew prayed for) she 
might surprise us all. 

Gull; An 18-ton, heavily canvassed cutter of the fast- 
cruiser type, owned by that keen sailor from Cork, Mr. 
H. P. F. Donegan. A fast boat in most kinds of weather 
and certain to be driven hard. 

Altair: A 14-ton cutter owned by Mrs. Aitken Dick and 














Passing the Needles, Isle of Wight. 


sailed by her owner and another lady and an amateur 
crew of three. Mrs. Dick is an experienced sailor and 
knew well the kind of weather her little craft might have 
to face off the Fastnet. And we, who knew this also, 
recognized a lady of pluck and spirit and wished her the 
best of luck. 

Penboch: 12 tons. The smallest boat in the fleet. Mr. 
Somerset’s cutter, is a French fishing boat of peculiar 
design. Her sternpost is heavily raked and her keel rises 
rapidly from heel to forefoot. Her looks above the water- 
line are deceiving and she proved in this race that she is 
fast for her size and very able. 

The Fastnet course is from Cowes, around the eastern 
end of the Isle of Wight, then 200 miles down Channel to 
the Lizard, another 200-mile stretch across to the Fastnet 
Rock off the extreme southwest corner of Ireland, back 
again to the Lizard and thence up Channel for 50 miles 
to Plymouth. The prevailing winds in this part of the 
world are sou’westerly, and this, I think, makes our 
course a more suitable one than that to Bermuda for 
testing a: yacht thoroughly on all points of sailing. A 
S. W. wind means 200 miles of wind’ard work down 
Channel, a close reach of 200 miles to the Fastnet, a 
broad reach back to the Lizard and a run in to the finish 
at Plymouth. Last year we were unfortunate. We ex- 
perienced light and variable winds most of the time. This 
year, however, we were lucky, meeting during practically 
the whole of the race southwesterly winds — in strength, 
from light airs to a gale, Force.8, with gusts up to: 60 
miles an hour. It was a real ocean race this time. 


Photo by Beken €% Son, Cowes 
The yawl I/ex, winner of the big race. 
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Photo by Beken & Son, Cowes 


Jolie Brise before the wind. 


Time allowances, based on the Ocean Racing Club’s 


formula, worked out as follows: — 


Tons 
pS SC a re 51 
pS es eee 44 
nel TETAS RAO 
Ss arto G's ok ha ae 34 
(REN EL an AN Beh 18 
0 i RF 17 
ES Sate ae. ger 20 
CN ee sens ge esa on 14 
PR ints ane 9 et 12 


The O. R. C. formula taxes long 
flat overhangs, excessive sail area and 
low freeboard, which will explain how 
it is that Hallowe'en, Ilex and Gull, 
for instance, have, relatively, to give 
away so much time to such craft as 
Jolie Brise, Saladin and Primrose. 

The race started at Cowes at 11.30 
A.M. on Saturday, August 14th, and 
a large crowd of spectators gathered 
to see the boats away. It was a fine 
morning and a moderate sou’westerly 
breeze gave the yachts a run through 
the starting line off the Royal Yacht 
Squadron battery. The Jolie Brise 
crossed at the flash of the gun, fol- 
lowed 8 seconds later by Gull and 
Saladin and within 15 seconds by 
Primrose, Altair, Hallowe'en, Penboch 
and Ilex, with Banba 2 minutes late. 
The Primrose immediately hoisted 
her squaresail and the rest set spin- 
nakers for the run through Spithead. 
The Hallowe'en, Saladin, Gull and 


H. 


15: 
18: 
23: 
23: 
28: 
33: 
37: 
38: 


M. 


Scratch 
22: 
: 30 
215 
: 35 
: 30 
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Ilex went away down wind very fast, followed by Jolie 
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Brise and the Primrose, whose squaresail seemed to be 
giving her a lot of trouble. At the eastern end of the Island 
the yachts hauled their wind and commenced to beat 
down Channel against a stiff breeze which soon caused the 
smaller boats to tie up a reef or two. 

The larger cutters now began to open up a lead, and I 
should say the Primrose was 5th or 6th passing St. 
Catherine’s Head. Here the Saladin ran into the tide 
race — and trouble. Her new bobstay parted and lost her 
some two hours before she got going again. 

Then came a night of calm and a day of light but 
freshening head winds which strung out the fleet, so that 
when they at last worked past Land’s End and bore away 
for their long reach across the Irish Sea, no man could 
see who was ahead and who astern of him. They passed 


Photo by Beken & Son, Cowes 


The Hallowe’en, the first yacht to finish, was a new Fife-designed 


cutter. 


: 00 Land’s End in the following order: Hallowe'en, Ilex, Jolie 
: 45 Brise, Gull, Saladin, Primrose, Penboch, Banba and Altair. 
: 00 Up to this point the weather had undoubtedly been 
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The Fastnet Light, off the Irish 


coast, and 


the turning point of the race. 








more favorable to Hallowe’en and the 
rest of the cutters than to Primrose; 
but for all that, the schooner was 
doing remarkably well in the light 
head winds. Once around Land’s End, 
however, the Primrose came into her 
own. She found real schooner weather 
—a nice breeze of wind on the beam 
to fill her big reaching jib and fisher- 
man’s staysail. 

With a falling glass and a rising 
wind the yachts reached away from 
the land on the 200-mile stretch to 
the Fastnet. At first it was fine, fast 
sailing; but as time went on the sea 
got up, the wind increased in force 
and conditions generally began to get 
wet and uncomfortable. By night 
fall, on the 17th, a strong wind had 
brought up the mist and rain of our 
typical sou’westerly weather, so that 
the making of a landfall on a rocky le« 
shore became a business that wa 
most decidedly unpleasant. Every 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The racing fleet of the Lake Yacht Racing Assoc 


iation in the Rochester Yacht Club Basin before the start of the Freeman 
Cup Race to Henderson Harbor. 
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The Lake Yacht Racing Association Regatta 


A Record Fleet Makes Fine Racing at Henderson Harbor, Lake Ontario 


By Cuarwes A. RAWLINGS 


ZOLLOWING close in the wake of that 
verbal black squall labeled the 1926 
series for the Class R Championship 
George Cup, the Lake Yacht Racing 
=| Association’s three-day open meet off 

. Henderson Harbor, N. Y., for all sailing 
craft on Lake Ontario, seemed as gentle 
as a cowslip-scented zephyr. 

It sent the largest and best racing fleet Lake Ontario 
has ever seen, over the line in three fine races, and al- 
though rocking-chair sailors, made nervous and excited 
by the preceding week’s brawling, teetered tensely on the 
six verandas of the six yacht clubs at home, there was no 
fighting, no scandal. 

The fleet, rather than the racing, is possibly the lead 
for this story. First in importance come the Class R 20- 
raters. There were 15 of them, five from Rochester, six 
from the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, of Toronto, three 
from the Crescent Yacht Club, of Watertown, and one 
from the Buffalo Canoe Club. They made a cosmopolitan 
fleet. The Spry was born in Norway, the Acadia on the 
bleak and barren wastes of the blue-nose country of 
Nova Scotia; the Eleanor and Nayada are both ‘over 
‘omers”’, built in Oakeville Ont., and the Momiji, Rogue, 
Safara and Valerie are codfish aristocracy delivered out 
of Boston. 

Valerie, ably sailed by Edward Lansing, of Watertown, 
with one first and two fifths, won the championship and 
the Sir Thomas Lipton Cup. Her victory, it later proved, 
meant nothing, for she was discovered to be short on 
moulded depth of keel, skimpy on backbone, and by a 
Singular paragraph that hangs like a ripe vermiform 
appendix to the scantling rules of Lake Ontario, she was 
technically out of the class. As the Hayseed IV she-was 








plenty good enough to race on the Coast, but Lake 
Ontario is trying so hard to be different. 

The meet brought together seven Class P boats, five 
from Toronto and two from Rochester. Alloede, formerly 
Addison Hanan’s Josephine, got beautiful handling from 
John Taylor, of Rochester. She showed her stern to the 
blue-ensigned fleet in two out of the three races and took 
home the laurels. 

Taylor's victory thrilled the fleet. For twenty years he 
has sailed under Lorenzo Mabbett, premier Rochester 
helmsman, loyally content year after year with the berth 
of first mate. The pair have seen many seasons of racing 
together, including one Canada’s Cup series and another 
for the Fisher Cup. Mabbett, who owns the Alloede, was 
confined to his home during the meet by illness, and in- 
structed Taylor to enter the boat. He took last year’s 
Fisher Cup crew, composed of Taylor Howard, Harry 
Glenn, Glenn Poyzer, Sherman Ward and Arthur Moore. 
The combination proved a perfect one. 

Two Malabar schooners, the Malabar II, sailed by 
William Barrows, of Rochester, and the new Wanderlure, 
owned by Charles Larkin of Buffalo, swelled the two- 
sticker fleet to four. Alice, of Watertown, and William 
Casey’s beautiful Blue Moon being the other pair. The 
Alice, sailed by Stewart Lansing, had little trouble in 
winning the series, taking two out of three races. 

The two big topsail cutters from Toronto, Strathcona 
and Gardenia, three veterans over 25-feet rating and seven 
veterans under, four yawls and two little Class C boats 
made up the rest of the racing registry. 

The course, by a new rule of the Association, was set 
in the open waters of the lake to avoid fluky bay winds, a 
frequent curse in past meets. This year’s meet proved 
(Continued on page 94) 





Sumar, the Latest Diesel-Powered Yacht for Off-Shore Cruising 


One of the latest large Diesel yachts to take the water is the Sumar, a handsome 160-footer owned by David C. Whitney of Detroit. 
was designed by Henry J. Gielow, Inc., and built at the Todd Dry Dock Engineering & Repair Corp. 


The living room, in the after end of the steel deckhouse, is spacious and exceedingly comfortable for a long voyage such as the yacht is 
capable of making. 
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The dining room of Sumar is in the forward deckhouse. Simplicity is the keynote, 
with plain polished walnut panels and attractive furniture. 


At left. The pilot house of Sumar, with the latest devices for the navigation of 
the ship, including gyro compass repeater, Sperry self-steerer, or “Metal Mike,”’ 
and engine and course recorders. 


The owner’s cabin, below deck. The interior is finished in tinted 

paint to match the harmonious draperies and hangings selected by 

the Raphael Studios. There are six large staterooms in the owner’s 
quarters. 


Left. The engine room is welllaid out. Here are installed the two 

Bessemer Diesel engines of 420 h.p. each which drive Sumar at 

14 knots. She has a cruising radius of 9500 nautical miles without 
refuelling. 

















Sketch 1. The None- 
such, as she might 
have been rigged as 
a Hudson Bay ketch 
200 years ago. 
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Sketch 2. Shows her 
with a modern stay- 
sail and spritsail rig. 



































You Will” 


By Dovuctas P. Urry 


\j BOUT a year and a half ago I wrote an 
», | article which was published in YACHTING 
in June, 1925, and in it made a would-be 
funny remark about charts and butter. 
Weston Martyr wrote a yarn in Yachting 
¢y World, London, about June or July the 
os same year. Conor O’Brien, writing from 
Pernambuco, appeared in the Yachting Monthly for July, 
1925. We all three mentioned charts, and Conor O’Brien 
also coupled them with butter, Weston Martyr mentioned 
either butter or some other greasy edible. 

It cannot be chance that causes three men, each sepa- 
rated from the other by a third of the world, to converge 
and merge in such a trivial record of life’s tribulations. 
Not chance, but some high purpose of the gods. 

It is, therefore, with no surprise and much joy that I 
see Frederic A. Fenger’s article and his sketch of the 
main trisail rig. Some such thing has been bothering me 










Sketch 3. Merely a 
“stunt” rig for light 
weather. 
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for a long time in the development of Nonsuch, and now 
that good company has rendered it safe to appear without 
risking a personally conducted tour to an asylum, I am 
tempted to out with it. 


The first sail plan made for Nonsuch was a cross be- 


tween a Humber keel and a medieval flight of fancy; it 
had bowlines and was palpably impossible from a modern 
standpoint. The lower sail might have been got to stand 
on a wind — I have seen Humber keels beating up the 
estuary, but the raffee would not; though a sort of half 
raffee might have been set, gaff topsail fashion, on the 
lee yardarm. I once saw a hybrid sort of barkentine out of 
Riga trying to do this. 

As the design of Nonsuch progressed the rig became a 
normal fore and aft ketch entirely. But always in the 
background lurked the desire for a square rigger without 
too much square rig gear; that could work up on a wind 
reasonably well with her fore and aft canvas. 

The various sail plans my brother and I made for 
Nonsuch are pretty well summarized in the sketches 
shown, which illustrate ideas only and do not pretend to 
show precise balance and proportion. 

Sketch No. 1 has already been referred to. It contains 
the genesis of the matter, and I think would not be far 
out as a sail plan of the Hudson Bay Co.’s ketch Nonsuch 
which sailed into Hudson’s Bay, circa 1672; of course she 
would have had a lateen mizzen. 

Sketch No. 2 shows the staysail, cum spritsail, almost 
identical with Fenger’s except for the sprit. The sprit 
could be topped up against the mainmast when not in use, 
like a spinnaker boom. The spritsail is set much like a 
gaff topsail, clew hauled out to end of sprit, the sprit 
itself sheeted to head of mizzen. The dotted lines show the 
square rig, which would be the running canvas. I show a 
yard, but no doubt the squaresail gear originated by 
Jolie Brise would be better, as it would be handier. 

Sketch No. 3 is merely a ‘‘stunt”’ sail, but shows the 
possibilities of the sprit for improvising. There is a 
wire in the head of the balloon spritsail to take the strain, 
and when the sail is mastheaded and peak hauled out, 
the heel of the sprit is sent up the mast by a throat hal- 
liard, so extending the head. 
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The shore at Hopetown, Bahamas, from the harbor. 


A Bahamas Cruise in the -A/zce 


Spending a Winter on a Yacht, as a Feminine Member of the Crew Views It 


By KaTHARINE Howarp 


brightly over Tottenville, Staten Island, in an 
effort to penetrate its grime and smoke, and a strong 
northwest wind shook the dusty brown leaves from the 
trees and splashed the gray water into little white waves 
against the sides of our new yacht riding at anchor off the 
famous old shipyard of A. C. Brown & Sons. There we had 
watched her building for eight months and three weeks, 
and now, at last, she was really ready and with every last 
«thing on board, including the crew and their terrifying 
amount of baggage, which contained but ‘the bare ne- 
cessities of life,’’ they said. Life, then, seemed very com- 
plicated. The “‘bare necessities’’ were overflowing from 
at least eighteen suitcases, hatboxes, and weekend bags, 
and included a violin, flute and phonograph. The crew 
numbered seven and consisted of my father and mother, 
my youngest brother, John, with Joseph P. Gundry, who 
could boast of citizenship in the ‘‘fifth city,’’ and myself, 
besides two paid hands, Nils Osterlof, engineer; and 
William Stroude, our old colored steward from the Barba- 
dos, who has accompanied us on countless cruises. 

The crew were anxious to get under way immediately, 
but were delayed five minutes, which gives me just time 
to describe the boat to you before she disappears from 
Tottenville. 

The gold letters on her stern spell Alice. We christened 
her that (in honor of Mother) on the sixth of September 
and we fully expected that our little yacht would be 
ready for sea then; in fact, Jong before that — but what 
ridiculous optimism! Who ever heard of a boat being 
built on schedule time? Surely, not a living soul, for it sim- 
ply is not done, even in the best of shipyards. Ask any 
shipbuilder after — not before — your boat is under con- 
struction. The Alice hails from Newport, R. I. She is a 
fine, seaworthy yacht, 52 feet overall, 43 feet, 11 inches 
on the waterline, 13 feet, 7 inches beam, with a draft of 
only 4 feet. She is a centerboarder and is ketch-rigged. 
The mainsail is without reef points, owing to the fact that 
we have a roller reefing gear which enables us to rotate 
the boom and to wind up the heavy sail like a window 
shade. Thus, even in rough weather, we can reef with the 
utmost ease. Why all cruising boats do not have this 
arrangement, I cannot imagine.* 

There is also a semi-Diesel Bolinders engine which is 


[ was the 2ist of October, 1924. The sun shone 


*Alice is the yacht owned and built by Henry Howard. A com- 
plete description of her design and construction appeared in YACHT- 
ING, November, 1925, to March, 1926. Ed. 


entirely apart from all the quarters below deck and has a 
special entrance near the cockpit on the port side. The 
great thing about this engine is that it burns oil, instead of 
gasoline, and that it can run 1800 miles on one supply 
of oil which costs only thirty dollars — twenty-four for 
the heavy oil and six for the lubricating oil. Under power 
alone, we make six knots an hour. We are troubled with 
no disagreeable odor from this oil-burning engine and 
with surprisingly little vibration, and are often gratified 
to notice that the exhaust does not blacken the white- 
painted stern. 

On the starboard after side of the boat, are the com- 
panion stairs leading below to an unusually attractive 
cabin with a large skylight and five portholes, all with 
deadlights. The walls are white with light green panels. 
Bookshelves run the length of the starboard side of the 
cabin and beneath them are three lockers with lattice- 
work doors for ventilation, a green upholstered transom 
with many soft, life-preserver cushions. Underneath is 
concealed a water tank. Across the room there is another 
transom, more lockers, and a second water tank. In place 
of bookshelves, one finds a folding berth hidden, in the 
daytime, by an attractive green curtain. At the forward 
end is a mahogany buffet containing all the glass, silver 
and table linen. On top of the buffet there is a brass tea- 
set. A mahogony table, with folding sides, is thumb- 
screwed to the floor and can be easily removed for 
dancing. 

At the after end of the cabin on the wall, there is a 
large chart locker — I, personally, would prefer a small 
piano there — and, at the forward end, a little green- 
tiled stove with an open coal-grate, shining brass trim- 
mings and a stovepipe. The coal for the stove is kept con- 
veniently under the stairs. To fill this novel coal bin it is 
only necessary to remove one of the steps and pour in the 
coal. It works like a chicken feeder so that when coal is 
wanted, one lifts up the bottom step and out comes the coal. 

On each side of the fireplace is a door. The starboard 
door leads into the stateroom. This is equipped with an 
alcove closet, with a long rod for hanging clethes, and a 
mahogany bureau with deep drawers and wide shelves 
for medicines, etc., behind a mirrored door. Opposite the 
bureau is a long looking glass on the white-paneled wall,* 
and several small lockers for hats. There is also a com- 
fortable double berth. Still another, and the largest of our 
four water tanks is underneath it. At the end, are some 
shelves, a set wash bowl, and toilet. 
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The door on the other side of the fireplace opens into 
a passageway which the occupants of the cabin use as a 
dressing room. There is a medicine cabinet and a folding 
wash basin on the starboard side. On the port, one door 
leads to a toilet room. There are several shelves for sheets, 
towels, and pillow-cases. Two other doors open into a store 
closet for baggage and food supplies. The. doors to this 
are lattice-work to insure good ventilation and there is 
also a porthole. At the end of the passageway is the door 
to the galley, which contains two swinging oil stoves pro- 
vided with an iron drip pan for safety, an ice chest hold- 
ing 300 pounds of ice, shelves and hooks and folding seat 
and table attached to the wall. A skylight and five port- 
holes make the galley light and airy. 


Sailing through the fields. Alice in the Raritan Canal. 


Up forward is the forecastle with two iron pipe berths, 
a toilet, some lockers and a closet for the crew. An iron 
= reaches up to the forcastle hatch on the forward 

eck. 

Such is Alice, designed —by Commodore R. M. Monroe 
— for cruising rather than for racing, for comfort and sea- 
worthiness rather than for speed, equally at home in 
deep and shallow waters, and capable of withstanding 
heavy seas and stormy weather. 

But I have said all I have time for. ‘‘Uncle”’ Will 
Brown, the boat builder, stepped aboard. The five min- 
utes went quickly and, on the dot of 1.20 this crisp au- 
tumn afternoon, the Scotch windlass was put into action. 
Then, with Tottenville’s mud and sand dripping from her 
anchor and Tottenville’s overwhelming grime and cinders 
clinging to all her rigging, deck and crew, the Alice 
cleared joyously from A. C. Brown’s shipyard and slipped 
down the harbor, while a few workmen waved a friendly 
goodbye. 

On the 21st of October, then, the Alice started south with 
her crew of seven. For 32 days she wound her way slowly, 
but steadily, from sunrise to sunset, along busy canals, 
peaceful streams, and narrow rivers; across beautiful bays 
and wide sounds; into small harbors and great ports. She 
passed through pretty villages, fine cities, beautiful towns; 
by poverty-stricken settlements, isolated habitations, 
desolate wastes. We saw many new and interesting sights 
~—the Raritan Canal with its innumerable locks and splen- 
did arched stone bridges; at Hog Island, on the Delaware 
River, astounding numbers of ships lying idle; Annapolis, 
the most thrilling town on the whole coast; and Norfolk, 
the first truly southern city and a place where stiff shirts 
can be laundered and returned to the yachtsman within 


*the space of six hours! Here it was that the crew of the 


Alice bade a farewell to young Nils Osterlof, who was ill 
and needed hospital treatment. John took his place as 
engineer. Thus, we proceeded on our way with only one 
paid hand — our steward. 
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October passed and November came like a month of 
summer. Every day we continued to see more sights full 
of beauty, interest, and novelty. 

* ok * * 


Then came November 21st and the last of the inland 
waterway. We headed out to sea at Fort Pierce Inlet, 
Florida, under sail and power, but with wind almost dead 
ahead and a strong Gulf Stream against us, did not sight 
Miami until the middle of the afternoon on the following 
day’Five o'clock found us docked at the railroad wharf 
in that city — that most astounding of cities! For a time, 
it claimed Joe, our citizen of Cleveland, and we said good- 
bye to a second and delightful member of our crew, who 
was so enthusiastic a yachtsman that in a few days, he 
had joined our friend, Mr. Mauran, owner of the Carib, 
sister ship of the Alice, and was on his way down the coast 
again. 

The Alice was hauled out for a few days at Fogal’s 
shipyard for painting. Then, we sailed her just six miles 
farther to Coconut Gove, where Commodore Monroe, her 
designer, alloted her the swimming hole off Camp Bis- 
cayne, in Biscayne Bay, for anchorage. For this we were 
most grateful, as otherwise we should have been obliged to 
anchor a long way from shore to find deep enough water. 
So it was in the swimming hole that the Alice at last came 
to rest, having successfully completed over 1300 miles of 
her cruise. It was six weeks before she continued it, how- 
ever, for two more of her crew had to leave her. My father 
and mother were obliged to go north, which left only my 
brother, John, and me on board with the steward. Those 
six weeks at anchor in Coconut Grove, though, were al- 
most as much fun as the cruising had been. 

* * * * 


The Alice proved very comfortable as a houseboat. 
Speaking of comfort, I am reminded of her sleeping ac- 
commodations and of the covert glances between our 
friends, who came, saw, and wondered how it was de- 
cently possible for seven persons, two of them of the fem- 
inine sex, to sleep for weeks at a time in that little ketch! 
I always carefully explained the matter to them, so | 
suppose I must explain it again. As aforesaid, the steward, 








A picturesque stretch of canal in Florida. 


with whatever other paid hand there might be, slept in the 
forcastle, where there is room for two. In the stateroom is 
also room for two. It was used by my mother and father. 
The cabin has room for three, the three being John, a mas- 
culine guest, and myself. How improper! How do we man- 
age this unconventionality? Nothing more simple. At 
night, we just hang up the “ Pullman” curtain, thus di- 
viding the cabin into two separate apartments — one for 
the boys, one for me. 

Capt. John T. Malone, native of Hopetown, the most 
important town on the island of Abaco, arrived as pilot 
for the Alice through the Bahamas Islands. He came a 
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The Alice at anchor. 


week ahead of time, so John set him to work doing some of 
the painting and varnishing we had not completed. I had 
intended to help John do a [ot of varnishing, but varnish- 
ing the mainmast from the cross trees down was as far as 
I ever got, for much of the varnish that should have gone 
on the mast went on John’s overalls which I was wearing 
and I was accused of having left too many “‘holidays’’ on 
the mast. Hence, I offered no more of my services, but, in 
spite of this, all finishing touches had been put on the boat 
when Father arrived on Monday, January 19th. 

At last, everything and everybody was on board and, 
starting the engine, we headed out into Biscayne Bay and 
dropped anchor for the night just abreast of the beacon. 
Early the next day, we. would start for the Bahamas — 
just Father, John, and I, with Malone as pilot, and the 
steward. 

The morning of the longed-for day came. It was Fri- 
day, Jan. 23, 1915. What did Friday hold in store for us? 
We had seen Mr. Mauran of the Carib, which was at 
Fogal’s for painting after her recent trip down the coast, 
and we hoped that nothing would prevent her from follow- 
ing us across the Gulf Stream to Gun Cay. The only way 
to tell was to start, so at 7.15 A.M. we set sail. Until 11 
A.M. we had a northwest breeze and then it died completely 
out. Later there came a light breeze from the south. We 
were then in the middle of the Gulf Stream, which John 
and I had feared might be quite rough, but Friday seemed 
to work a charm on it. It was very smooth and at 4.40 
P.M. we crossed the edge of it and found ourselves in water 
so clear, so blue, so brilliant that we seemed to have come 
to a magical sea. Gun Cay was ahead of us and here we 
thought we would anchor, but discovered a large rum 
fleet off there and, deciding it might be just as well not to 
be too close to it, we ran over to Cat Cay instead, although 
it was not such a good anchorage. The water was about 
12 feet deep and so marvelous that I wanted to plunge 
into it, but was cautioned by Malone to wait until morning 
when it would be easy to see any sharks or barracudas 
that might be lurking about. So I refrained from taking a 
swim and, instead, had tea with Father and John, after 
which we all got into the dinghy and rowed along the 
rocky shore while Malone, with his two-pronged grain, 
very skilfully caught a lot of conchs for us which we took 
back to the steward. The latter was exceedingly scornful 
when we asked him whether he knew that they must be 
bruised before being cooked. He reminded us that he had 
not been raised in the Barbados for nothing. 

We dined alone at seven o’clock — Father, John and 
I. After dinner, we read. Then the Alice began to feel 








Commodore R. M. Munroe. 





Our steward brings afternoon tea. 


a little restless. So did we. We went on deck and peered 
into the darkness. There was a wind coming up. No sign of 
the Carib — just the rum fleet — their lights jerking up, 
then down, in the short, choppy sea. So all hands turned 
in but had a hard time staying in their respective berths, 
not that there was any choice among them but because 
the Alice was now pitching terrifically in the rough sea. 
About 2 A.M. it blew up a squall and then rain poured down 
upon us. When I say ‘‘us,’’ I mean it literally. The 
hatches and skylights were open. Clutching at all conven- 
ient protuberances to steady my progress from the cabin 
to the passageway, I succeeded in procuring a pile of bath 
towels to absorb the puddles accumulated all about me, 
and John hastened on deck in his bare skin—for, of course, 
it is easier to dry oneself than one’s clothes — and closed 
all hatches and skylights. After that, all hands, except 
Malone, slept somewhat. The latter was up on deck every 
few minutes during the night to take a look around. He is 
a most conscientious character. He says that when he 
sleeps ashore he always gets up and takes a look at the 
weather two or three times during the night! But Father 
was not a bit worried, for we had put the heavy anchor 
over before dark and, with lots of chain out, felt perfectly 
safe. It was no longer Friday, either. Why had nothing 
terrible happened to us? I am not superstitious, but I have 
just realized that we really started from Coconut Grove 
on Thursday evening, not Friday morning! 


x * * * 


We awoke the second morning following to find no 
trace of the storm. It was a most beautiful day with the 
sun shining, the water sparkling, and a light breeze blow- 
ing from the northwest. Eager to be off, we got under way 
immediately and headed first for the rum fleet at Gun Cay 
to leave word with the bootleggers there that if our sister 
ship, the Carib, showed up, to tell her that we had gone 
along to Nassau. We photographed the fleet, then made our 
course east by south a half south over the Grand Bahama 
Bank. The sun was hot and dazzling and we put up a small 
awning over the cockpit under the mizzen, while one or 
another of the crew sat idly steering. We decided to try 
our luck at trawling and kept a line over all day, but the 
fish were too lazy to bite. Hour after hour we sailed alone 
over a glittering sea of marvelous beauty, and when we 
looked over the side we could see the bottom of the ocean 
tearing past the Alice. It seemed to be such countless 
fathoms beneath her that it almost made us dizzy to look 
down at it. On and on we sailed till the sun suddenly be- 
gan to slip towards this great living jewel we floated upon. 

















The first big fish created excitement, and took the combined strength 
of John, Malone and the steward to haul in. 


One boat, painted black, and with a black crew, passed 
silently by,us. She was the Mystery J., speeding towards 
the distant horizon. We watched her disappear and were 
alone once more on the darkening water. There was no 
land in sight, no boats, no birds, no fish — but there was 
something else and, seeing it, the little white ketch 
dropped her anchor and, with it, clung all night to what 
she saw — the bottom of the ocean! 

The first faint light of dawn-saw us getting the Alice 
under way and, at seven o'clock, we were off for Nassau, 
having spent a quiet restful night apparently in mid-ocean 
and with another long perfect day ahead of us. 

Northwest Passage Light was passed at 8.20 A.M. and 
Nassau Light at 5.00 p.m., and at 5.30 p.M., we found our- 
selves at anchor in a foreign harbor. Of course we were in 
a hurry to go ashore, but had to wait until Port Captain 
Roberts came aboard, and this was not till 6.15. He wore 
an immaculate white uniform and was most apologetic 
about having kept us waiting so long, but explained that 
his delay was caused by the death of the wife of a captain 
of a large steamer lying outside the harbor. After we had 
gone through the formalities necessary for entering Brit- 
ish waters and setting foot upon British soil, and after we 
had satisfied the craving in our stomachs and compliment- 
ed the steward upon his culinary skill, we could think of 
nothing further to prevent us from going ashore at once, 
and we did so. Every stranger to Nassau should do what 
we did. I mean that he should get his first impression of it 
at night, a night when the moon sheds its radiance over 
the old town, with its picturesque white houses, its high 
pink walls, and flowering hedges. Moonlight and shadows 
lend a strange enchantment to the capital of the Bahamas. 

* * * * 


We discovered, before we realized it, that we had been 
at anchor four whole days in Nassau Harbor — an un- 
usually long time for us to stay in one place. Hence, this 
lovely morning, the last day of January, we ‘‘wound up” 
the anchor, on our Scotch windlass, hoisted the sails, 
started the engine, and made all possible speed from the 
picturesque town of Nassau out to the open sea. Our 
friend, Dr. Dolley, was with us as guest and we were at 
last embarking upon our first cruise among the Bahama 

‘Islands. 

We laid our course for Whale Cay Light, a distance of 
28 miles, and sailed across the Tongue of the Ocean, 
which has the reputation of being rough, but we did not 
find it so. We arrived near Whale Cay about one o'clock 
and then ran along the coast to Frazier’s Hog Cay. Father 
wanted to try some fishing on the way, so we put a line 
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out over the stern. Of a sudden we got a big bite, hookin; 
what must have been an enormous fish, as, it took th 
combined strength of John, Malone, and the steward t 
haul in the line. To their chagrin, however, it snapped be 
fore they could even see the poor victim,/which went of 
with the hook in its mouth. They tried a little more fishin 
and caught two Spanish mackerel. The steward cooke:| 
one for luncheon, after which John and Capt. Malone de- 
cided to try their luck at crawfishing, while Dr. Dolley 
and,I explored the strange-looking shore of Frazier’s Hoy 
Cay. We found the whole length of it piled high with 
conch shells. It was an extraordinary sight. There were 
literally thousands and thousands of them of all ages; 
some bleached white and others still bright pink. Dr. 
Dolley said he had never in his life seen so many and re- 
marked that it would be a splendid opportunity for some- 
one to make fine lime from them right there on the cay, 
where there is plenty of. wood growing with which to 
build fires. 

On the second day of our Bahama cruise we sailed over 
to the inside of Whale Cay at dead low water and found 
5% to 6% feet the entire distance, instead of half a fathom 
as given on the chart. We anchored about a mile from the 
shore and, putting the Auray dinghy overboard, rowed in 
to a beautiful white beach, where at least a dozen negroes 
welcomed us. They seemed to be of all ages and sizes and 
lived in two or three tiny cabins right on the beach. They 
were delighted to see us and offered to show us over this 
island, which has two extraordinary histories connected 
with it — one romantic, the other tragic. I would tell 
them to you, if I had not received a warning on no ac- 
count to do so. It seems that some of the heroes and hero- 
ines of these tales are still in a state of active survival in 
this world and so I gather that it would be expedient for 
me to shield their adventurous past until they are no 
longer in a condition of mortal life, either active or pas- 
sive. 

We followed the negroes up the hill and on the top of it 
saw the one house that is on the island. It seemed to be 
neither old nor new, but very rusty. The screens on the 





The famous Hole-in-the-Wall, New Providence Channel. 


doors and windows would crumble at the merest pressure, 
even that of an eyelash. We wandered all through the 
house and thought out thoughts about it and its most 
recent inhabitant; then we walked out the back door 
with all the negroes, who took great pains to show us the 
concrete tennis court, and to tell us that it had been used 
for something else besides tennis. Of course, we already 
knew that and stared sadly at the coarse grass now grow- 
ing out of its cracks. At last, we left the house and the 
court, and wandered with our voluble, barefoot guides 
along a winding path to the other side of the narrow cay 
until we came to the coral cliffs with the emerald sea 
below us. Cruel reefs reached far out under the water. 
Green and white waves rushed across them and broke in 
vain against the coral which hurled them back in foam. 
We stood there, fascinated by the danger of it all; by tle 
(Continued on page 80) 














Tred Avon, a New 100-foot Diesel-Powered Cruiser 
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A corner of the owner’s stateroom, with its attractive lacquered 


The dining room in the forward deckhouse is panelled in mahogany. 
furniture. 


Above. The lounge, or living room, of the Tred Avon, in the after deckhouse and opening onto the sheltered after deck. Tred Avon was 
designed by Cox & Stevens for A. J. Grymes, Esq., New York. She is powered with a Winton Diesel engine and has a wide cruising radius. 












Yachting in the Roaring Eighties 














Start of a race of the New York Yacht Club on the lower bay, New York harbor, in the early eighties. The sloop Mischief in the fore- 
ground. Photos by E. H. Lincoln. 


Left. The British 
cutter Genesta, 
owned by Sir 
Richard Sutton, 
which raced the 
Puritan for the 
America’s Cup in 
1885. 


Right. The Gen- 
esta after she had 
lost her bowsprit in 
the first race, when 
Puritan fouled 
her. Puritan was 
in the wrong, but 
Genesta’s owner, 
a thorough sports- 
man, refused to 
sail the course 
alone and take the 
race when advised 
by the Committee 
that he had the 
right to do so, say- 
ing that “he had 
come over for a 
race, not for a sail 























































1, off Fort Wadsworth, beating out of the Narrows ina 
when the New York Yacht Club was stationed on 
-Staten Island. 


The British cutter Minerva, which was brought to this country The sloop Petre. 
in the eighties, and by her success did much to convert American - hard southerly, 
yachtsmen to the keel type. the - WT dente gas te : 








Castaway Boats 
Part II — Two Perilous Small ‘Boat Uoyages in the Indian Ocean 


By Vicror SLtocum 


of the refugees of the Lady Hobart were the adven- 

tures of the Lord Eldon’s boats, in the Indian 
Ocean, in 1834. They take us from the sub-Arctic region of 
fog and ice to a warmer and more agreeable sea. 

The Lord Eldon was a British East Indiaman, bound 
from Bombay to England with passengers and a cargo of 
cotton. They were only,seven days out when fire was dis- 
covered in the fore hold, the smoke first being observed at 
daybreak on October 1st. Part of the cargo had evidently 
been stowed while it was damp and spontaneous com- 
bustion had taken place, making the ship into a sup- 
pressed volcano. 

Finding it useless to fight, Captain Theaker ordered the 
hatches to be battened down air-tight, to keep the fire 
back as long as possible, and notified the passengers to 
prepare to abandon ship. Soon after 8 o'clock the fore part 
of the main - 
deck became so “r™ 
hot that all 2% SS 
hands were fe, Xs 
obliged to re- § (4) GP 
treat to the {)/ 
quarter deck, ‘\s 
from where '\ 
they hoisted 
and swung out 
the longboat, 
and the two 
quarter boats. - 
They were all 
fitted for sail- 
ing and carried 
a full naviga- 
tional equip- 
ment, includ- 
ing the ship’s 
chronometer, 
which was in 
the captain’s 
boat. No mention is made of the quantity of stores in the 
quarter boats, but in the longboat, which was to carry 26 
people, there were stowed 216 gallons of water, mostly ina 
large puncheon, twenty gallons of rum, biscuits for a 
month, prepared meats, etc. Included in the complement 
of the longboat were four women passengers, two sick 
male passengers, and an infant four months old. Ten men 
were told off to each of the quarter boats. 

At 1.30 p.m. the entire fore part of the ship was afire and 

the flames were beginnirig to lick up the shrouds and 
spars. Backing the main yard to check the way of the ship 
they lowered away in good order, and shoved off. The 
two quarter boats took the larger one in tow to a distance 
of a mile, for there was a large quantity of powder in the 
ship’s magazine. 
_ Piracy was then common both on the Malay coasts and 
in the South Atlantic. There the “Jolly Roger’ was 
expected to heave into sight at any time, obliging merchant- 
men to go stoutly armed. They carried guns, small arms, 
munitions, as well as a well-drilled crew, very similar in 
Organization to that of a regular man-o’-war. In fact, it 
Was customary, at the time, to join a convoy at St. Helena, 
and even then a laggard was sometimes caught, plundered, 
and then scuttled. 


(): an altogether different type from the voyage 









The little flotilla lay and watched their ship slowly burn 
to the water’s edge. It was long after dark before the work 
of the fire was entirely done, when there was an explosion 
which shook the sea. The boats were in latitude 2° S. and 
longitude 65° E., which put them 450 miles from Diego 
Garcias, in the Chargos Archipelago, in a south-easterly 
direction; 600 miles from Mahe Island, in the Seychelles, 
bearing south-westerly; and 1000 miles from Rodriguez 
Island, which bore S. 5° W. The distance to Port Louis, in 
Mauritius, was 120 miles more, and directly in line with 
dangerous and uninhabited coral islands at the S.W. end 
of Nazareth Bank. 

The ship had carried the northeast monsoon to the 
edge of the southeast trades, which put Diego Garcias 
directly to windward. Why Captain Theaker did not 
swing off for the nearer point of Mahe Island is hard to 
explain, for he must have known of its position. But from 

his other acts it is clear that he was a 
man of good judgment so there can be 
no doubt of his wisdom in deciding to 
head for Rodriguez. 
\ According to sailing orders the three 
boats took up their course, 
and during the day spread 
out so as to increase their 
chance of raising a sail. In 
the night the smaller 
boats were guided 
by a lantern hoisted 
to the masthead of 
the longboat. 
The freshen- 
ing trades and 
SS an increasing 
=“ sea made it 
necessary torig 
a tarpaulin 
-=> weather cloth 
on the cutter. 
The carpenter 
was aboard of the cutter with some tools, nails and 
battens. They lashed a bamboo ridgepole between 
the mast and a stanchion at the stern, four feet high. 
The tarpaulin, battened to the weather gunwale and 
stretched to the ridgepole, added a great deal of comfort 
and safety. It kept the sea from breaking over the exposed 
side of the boat, but, even at that, four men had to be told 
off to bale constantly, which was good exercise and cer- 
tainly occupied their entire attention. 

On the fourth day the small boat, under the command 
of the chief mate, Mr. Simpson, split a plank and began 
to fill. The carpenter was put aboard, but his attempts to 
make repairs did no good. They were then ordered on 
board of the longboat which was already loaded beyond 
the limit of safety. This gave that boat a combined com- 
pany of 36 people and brought the freeboard down to 
eight inches. 

That night the following sea increased to “rough,” 
began to break over the stern and, according to their 
narrative, ‘‘wetting the poor women to the throat.” 
After shipping the heaviest of the seas, which terrified the 
passengers, the captain cheerfully called out, ‘‘That’s 
nothing, it’s all right, bale away, my boys!”’ For nearly 
forty-eight hours he stood on a thwart and watched the 
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sea, giving commands to the helm, and he afterward de- 
clared that he did not expect the boat to live through that 
night. 

When morning broke they had more cause for cheer, for 
the weather had moderated. Some shift was made for the 
women by rigging a curtain to give them what privacy 
there was. They needed it more than ever in their drenched 
condition. But by all accounts they were made of the 
proper stuff and asked for no more than the men. 

The regular daily ration was divided into three small 
meals of biscuit and jam, each with half ofa pint of brandy. 
The sailors had their daily “‘tot”’ of a gill of spirits. ‘‘We 
had plenty of cigars, and whenever we could strike a light, 
had a smoke, which we found to be a great luxury. The 
ladies were the most wretched,” says the captain’s 
account. 

On the thirteenth day they had run their distance down, 
and by evening began to look for land. But the captain, 
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The tracks of the boats from the Lord Eldon and Cablava. 





with great consideration, warned them not to be over 
sanguine, for he was not sure of his chronometer after its 
late rough usage in the boat. But it proved to be right, for 
by midnight they could make out the loom of land 
through the mist. The boats were then hove to until day- 
light, when Rodriguez Island was seen, six miles ahead. 

A native fisherman gave them assistance in piloting 
them through an opening in the reef and they made a safe 
landing fourteen days after being left on the sea by the 
burning of the ship. 


The Loss of the Cablava 


In the same seas, sixteen years before, there had been a 
castaway voyage-of still another character, and it also 
came about by the loss of a British East Indiaman, the 
Cablava, which with a complement of 140 was piled up on 
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the southwest corner of Nazareth Bank, on the Cargado: 
Garajos Reef. 

As the ship broke in twoon striking, the entire crew, wit! 
the exception of seventeen who perished, were washed 
more than half naked, to the rocks. Among the lost wa: 
Captain Dalrymple, who was last seen struggling with th: 
rest among the floating wreckage in the breakers. By 
wading over the sharp coral, barefooted, for three miles 
they were able to find a sand island which was less than 
two hundred yards the longest way, and but six feet above 
water at high tide. 

On this they lived for two weeks, subsisting principally 
on-cold raw shark and beer. Water and regular grub were 
at a premium, but the beach and reef were, ironically, 
strewed with the vanities of a trade cargo, destined for 
China. But there was “‘booze’”’ all about in cask, case, and 
barrel, and on this the crew fell to, most of them getting 
gloriously drunk at once and forgetting the troubles of 
the sea. At low tide a searching party waded to the 
wreck in hope of finding food stuffs, for the ship was well 
stocked with cask hard bread. This could not be found, 
but they were able to reclaim the ship’s pig, some drowned 
fowl, some pieces of salt pork, which was not the best 
thing for them, a few buckets of drinking water, and a 
few cheeses. The most fortunate find was the ship’s cutter, 
unharmed, for this was their hope of escape. Before shov- 
ing off from the wreck at a rise of the tide they discovered 
a shipmate fast asleep in a cuddy beside a cask of brandy. 
He did not know what had happened. They formed a 
curious procession as they filed back to camp, where the 
pig prolonged his days by showing that he liked scented 
soap and pomatum. 

In a few days there came a natural division among the 
castaways, for in a given number of people, law and order 
will nearly always assert itself. The more careless element, 
which consisted of about half of the party, migrated to a 
sand patch not far from the island where they felt secure 
from reproof. The general costume on the island was a 
piece of cloth cut from the brilliantly colored stuff in 
bales along the reef, sometimes over the head like a 
mantle, of just a few turns of the same cloth about the 
waist. For headgear they made a sort of turban, also of a 
brilliant color, with an awning hanging over the shoulders, 
Arab style, to keep off the scorching sun. 

On Beer Island, as they called it, they gave themselves 
up to entire disorder, and as they grew hilarious or quar- 
relsome they rigged themselves up still more fantastically 
by strapping on cutlasses, pistols, or muskets. They 
made a camp by setting up a semicircle of barrels of 
beer. They knocked in the heads and baled out huge 
draughts with a lamp globe. 

At the other camp a different sort of order prevailed, 
for there was a realization of danger from storm as well as 
starvation. It now was well under the control of Mr. 
Sewall, the chief officer. The carpenter and his mates 
were busy on getting the cutter ready for a voyage to 
Mauritius to get assistance. The sail maker fitted a double 
rig of sails while the bo’sun did his part toward the gear. 
Judging by results it was all done well. 

When the cutter was ready for sea, Mr. Francken, the 
sixth officer, was chosen to command, and by the account 
that follows he was every inch a sailor. With him was Mr. 
Ayers, the purser (an able man) and ten picked seamen. 
An adequate stock of provisions which had been saved 
from the wreck, and carefully guarded since, was stowed 
aboard. 

For navigational equipment they had a quadrant and a 
Norie, but neither chart nor compass, for none was saved 
from the wreck. But they knew that Port Louis was S.W. 
x S., 250 miles, and ten points off the trade wind, which 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Greenwich Folly, owned and driven by George H. Townsend, winning the Gold Cup at Manhasset Bay. 


Greenwich Folly Wins the Gold Cup 


Fourteen Starters in Big Event at Manhasset Bay ‘Regatta. 


Many Other Races of Interest 


By Cuarves E. Maas 


NDER lowering 
| | skies, accompanied 
by passing squalls 
of rain, Greenwich Folly, 
owned by George H. 
Townsend, won the _ fa- 
mous Gold Cup on August 
21st, breaking all records 
in Gold Cup races since 
the revision of rules in 
1922. The placid water of 
Manhasset Bay, Long Is- 
land, was the scene of the 
two-days’ regatta, which 
was held under the joint auspices of the Columbia Yacht 
Club and the new Montauk Yacht Club. 

The regatta started August 21st with the first heat of 
the Gold Cup Race and closed the next day at the con- 
clusion of the runs for the Dodge Memorial Trophy. 
Sandwiched in between these two main events were 
Biscayne Baby races, a free-for-all for outboard motors, a 
nine-mile race for the Baby Buzz Class of outboard motor 
boats, a fine display of fireworks and many social events 
at the yacht clubs and on board the large fleet of power 
and sailing yachts that were anchored around the three- 
mile course. 

The first day of the regatta opened cloudy and overcast 
and the light to moderate southeasterly breeze did little 
more than ruffle the course that was laid in an almost 
north and south line. When the preparatory signal for the 





to New York for the Craig Trophy. 





Shadow Vite, owned by Carl Fisher, was the runner-up in the Gold 
Cup Race. 





Rene Jr., owned by L. M. Simmons, won the race from Philadelphia 


first heat of the Gold Cup 

went up 14 boats were 

ready. At the crack of the 

gun they went over the 
ae line in close formation 
with ‘‘Dick” Hoyt’s Jmp in 
the van. Baby Bootlegger, 
last year’s Gold Cup win- 
ner, driven by Colonel J.G. 
Vincent, soon forged ahead 
of the field and maintained 
her lead until the finish, 
making the remarkable 
. time of 50.53 m.p.h. Her 
best lap was done in 51.86 m.p.h. Imp was second, her 
speed being 49.07 and Palm Beach Days, driven by Wm. 
McP. Bigelow, came along third with a speed of 48.35 
m.p.h. for the heat. The final winner, Greenwich Folly, 
romped in fifth. Five boats were flagged off the course at 
the end of the ninth lap. Sara de Sota, entered by the 
Saratoga Yacht Club, came to grief at the first turn in the 
course and her crew were hove overboard as she apparently 
crossed a sea and was capsized. 

Eleven survivors of the first heat were ready for the 
second heat and Baby Bootlegger was off like a thorough- 
bred and held a good lead for four laps. During the fifth 
and sixth laps she began to lag and finally went out. 
Shadow Vite, entered by C.S. Bragg and driven by Victor 
Kliesrath, won the heat and averaged 49.24 m.p.h. Green- 
wich Folly was second with her 49.22 miles per hour. 


Brickton IV showed the fleet the way and won the Cruiser Cham- 
pionship of America. She is owned by A. L. Bobrick. 
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Start of first heat, Gold Cup Race, Imp leading. 


The third heat found nine boats crossing the line and as 
Imp dashed away she was hotly pursued by the others. 
Imp maintained the lead for several laps but developed 
trouble and dropped behind. Shadow Vite won the heat. 
Elapsed time 36.41 or at 49.06 m.p.h. Greenwich Folly 
pressed Shadow Vite throughout the heat and was second, 
her time being 36.44, and Impshi was third. That con- 
sistent and persistent performer, Palm Beach Days, was 
fifth——a late start and low oil pressure costing her 
dearly. Greenwich Folly was awarded the Cup on a score 
of 978 points. Shadow Vite earned 944 points and Palm 
Beach Days got 869. Greenwich Folly was built last year, 
when she was called Miss Motometer. She was designed by 
Fred K. Lord, built by Henry Nevins, Inc., of City Island 
and is powered with a six-cylinder Packard Marine 
Motor. She ran a fine race and George Townsend, her 
owner, who was driving in his first real race, deserved the 
congratulations he received. The entire race was hotly 
contested, the close finishes keeping the interest on high 
pitch. Imp made one lap at the rate of 53.58 m.p.h. and 
hung up a record. 

The race for the Dodge Memorial Trophy was run on 


Rascal leading Rowdy at the start of the Dodge Trophy Race. 


Sunday. Two boats from the Gold Cup fleet, Miss Colum- 
bia and Impshi, with Carl G. Fisher’s Rowdy and C.S 
Brageg’s Rascal, were at the line when the gun sent them 
off on the first heat of 12 miles. 

Rascal and Rowdy were built especially for the Dodge 
Trophy race and were turned out by Purdy Brothers, of 
Port Washington. They are also powered with Packard 
Marine Motors. Rascal heid the lead for a lap when Rowdy 
came up astern and a close finish brought her in two 
seconds ahead of Rascal, who was trailed by Miss Colum- 
bia, followed by Impshi. Rowdy’s average for the heat 
was 47.41 m.p.h. 

The second heat saw Baby Water Car starting with 
Rascal, Rowdy and Impshi. Rowdy again won, defeating 
Rascal by less than four seconds. 

At the start of the third heat Miss Columbia jumped 
across the line followed by Rowdy, Rascal, Impshi and 
Nuisance. Rowdy soon gained the lead and she and Rascal 
made a close race but Rowdy won; Rascal was second and 
Miss Columbia third. The fourth heat was a tussle be- 
tween Rowdy and Rascal but the honors went to the 
former, who averaged 48.40 m.p.h. (Continued on page 99) 
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Flying Fish leading the outboard motor fleet in the of Free-for-all. 
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Donna Bertha, Northern Light and Doris, at the start of the 
Island Sound. 
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first race of the Star Class International Series on Long 


Rhody Wins Star International Championship 


Famous Trophy Goes to Narragansett ‘Bay — Central Long Island 2nd, and San Diego 3rd 


Class Internationalists from Rhode Island, were 

successful in their third attempt to lift the blue 
ribbon event of the largest one-design class in the world. 
That the historic International Series of the Stars was 
destined to be sailed on the waters of Narragansett Bay 
in 1927 became apparent even during the early stages of 
this year's series. By winning three firsts, a third, and a 
sixth on a fluky day, Rhody clearly demonstrated her 
superiority over the largest fleet that has ever partici- 
pated in the event. 

Central Long Island made a game fight of it and tried 
hard to retain the championship on the Sound, and all 
the more credit is due D. S. Starring, skipper of the 
Ardara, as this is his first year in the class. Donna Bertha of 
San Diego Bay proved to be the best of the three Pacific 
Coast Fleets which were 
entered in the series, and 
Harry Fisher piloted his 
craft to third place. 

This, the fifth annual 
classic of the Star Class, 
brought to an end West- 
ern Long Island Sound’s 
supremacy. That West- 
ern Long Island Sound’s 
reign is at an end, as in 
fact is that of any one 
fleet, was clearly indi- 
cated this year by the 
character of the competi- 
tion and the condition of 
the challengers. There 
Was not a Star among 
them but that equaled 
or even surpassed in gen- 
eral condition and refine- 
ments, the best boats on 
the Sound. There was 
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Alya, the Toledo entry from Lake Erie, in brisk sailing. 


hardly an entry but that had to be considered as a 
possible winner every day. The most beautifully condi- 
tioned yachts of the lot were the two challengers from 
Cuba, and they were most skillfully handled. The im- 
provement shown by the Cuban Star skippers in the 
past year is remarkable. While the Massachusetts Coast 
Fleet was: the only consistent trailer, it was probably the 
most popular of all entries this year and every one ad- 
mired the pluck of Louis Curtis, and his wife who acted 
as crew and who is the first woman who has ever sailed 
in a Star International Series. 

The series was sailed on Long Island Sound to the 
eastward of Execution Light. A different yacht club 
conducted the race each day, but the series was under 
the auspices of the International Star Class Y. R. A., 
whose headquarters for the week were at the Manhasset 
Bay Y. C. 

The International Race Committee, which was in 
charge of the series, consisted of: Vice-President P. E. 
Edrington, Chairman, from New Orleans; Commodore 
G. A. Corry of W. L. I. S., Secretary T. D. Parkman of 
Gravesend Bay, H. M. Waite of W. L. I. S., Fred D. 
Porter of Chicago, E. F. Walbridge of Toledo, Ohio, and 
(¢. S. Makepeace of Providence. The Chief Course Official 
was J. J. Atwater, who 
was ably assisted by the 
U. S. Coast Guard; in 
fact, an account of the 
series would not be com- 
plete without mention of 
the efficient work done 
by the Coast Guard boats 
this year in keeping the 
course clear and in many 
other ways codperating 
with, and helping, the 
various committees. 

The first race, sailed 
August 30th, was held by 
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Sayonara II, Peconic Bay Fleet. 


the Bayside Y. C. and the committee selected a triangular 
course of 104 miles. The wind, which was N.W. and light 
and fluky even up to the time the warning signal was 
given, then increased and was almost a reefing breeze 
before the start. Many of the skippers were fooled into 
using light weather sails and did not have an opportunity 
to change. ‘‘Bill’’ Inslee, however, shifted to a flat suit 
between the preparatory and the start and only just made 
the line on time. The first leg was dead before the wind. 
Iscyra jumped the field but the defender’s lead was soon 
cut down by the challengers and Rhody was the first to 
round the mark with Movie second. Then came Sonny and 
the defender. For a short time they held their respective 
positions and then the defender melted out of the picture. 
Talita, of New Orleans, and Donna Bertha, of San Diego, 
worked up but the real fight settled down to a duel 
between the Los Angeles challenger and Rhody. After 
rounding the weather mark there were few changes in the 
positions of the leaders throughout the remainder of the 
course and Rhody crossed the finish line in 2 hours, 11 
minutes and 36 seconds, just 22 seconds ahead of Movie. 
Some three minutes later Sonny ITI finished, taking third 
money. 

The Larchmont Y. C. held the second race, sailed the 
next day, and a fresh but shifty N.W. wind was the order 
of the day. The course decided upon was leeward and 
windward, twice around, covering the required 10 miles. 
With jibs winged out the sixteen Internationalists crossed 
the line in a bunch, Northern Light, with her crewette 
out-crewing the men in setting the jib, was first over. 
Some carried booms to port and some to starboard and 
as the wind hauled back and forth, all were forced to 
jibe several times on the long run. Gavilan, the Habana 
entry, and Doris and Alya from different parts of Lake 
Erie were leading at first, but Rhody and the defender, 
which held to the eastward, got a better slant and soon 
overtook them. Alya was first to round, however, and for 
a long time held her lead. The yachts split tacks. They 
were all headed continually and had to keep playing the 
slants. For a time New Orleans moved up in the lead and 
covered Rhody, tack for tack, but the Toledo entry, 
Alya, got a favoring slant and beat both of them to the 
windward mark with the Habana yacht fourth. The next 
run proved uneventful but when the yachts once more 
hauled on the wind for the last beat Talita split with the 
Rhode Islander and it was then all over for the New 
Orleans sloop. Rhody came home the winner. On this last 
leg Ardara for the first time became a contender and, 
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Iscyra, the Western L. I. Sound defender. 











Tempe II, Newport Harbor, Cal. 


passing the others, finished second about a minute and a 
half later. Rey Schauer beat Inslee in for third place. 

With the wind still in the northwest but much lighter 
than on the two previous days, the Port Washington Y. C. 
found it difficult to select a suitable course on September 
1st and shifted the starting line several times but finally 
returned to its original position and decided upon the 
same triangular course as was used the first day. Iscyra 
again demonstrated that she knew how to start, if nothing 
else, and crossed the line right under the committee boat 
exactly on the flash of the gun. Doris was over a second 
later on the leeward end of the line. The wind was light 
and in spots on the run. Ardara soon overtook the de- 
fender, but then stood still. At this point Tempe II from 
Newport, California, came into the limelight as a drifter 
and rounded the mark first. She was soon overtaken by 
Donna Bertha and Movie. The three Californians and the 
defender pulled away from the bunch in the light going 
and had opened quite a gap and were well over towards 
the weather mark with Lisa, the Cienfuegos entry, right 
under their lee, when the wind shifted to the westward 
and left the quintet flat while the trailers all marched by 
them in turn. The San Diego boat had a light fluke from 
the N.E. which enabled Fisher to start sheet for a few 
brief moments and run into the new wind. The defender, 
which was second at the time, was in a flat calm and could 
not move in either direction but the Cienfuegos boat 
further to leeward still managed to somehow get still 
another wind and get back in the running. Movie also 
suffered a bad break but New Orleans was probably the 
most unfortunate of all and fell into last place. Ardara, 
who had been last at the first turn, took a hitch to the 
west and was the first to pick up the new wind, and with it 
the lead. The Central L. I. boat, and San Diego, far ahead 
of all the rest, had a beautiful race all of their own 
throughout the rest of the day. It then became a merry 
go-round and few if any positions changed. 

The fourth race was scheduled to be held on September 
2nd, by the New York Y. C., but a series of unfortunate 
incidents developed which nearly marred an otherwise 
perfect series and resulted in the race being ruled out, 
insofar as counting as one of the International Series 
races. An easterly gale had been raging throughout the 
night and with a clean sweep of over 100 miles from Point 
Judith up the Sound against the ebbing tide, had lashed 
the waters into a white fury, the like of which such 
veterans as George Corry state they have never seen in 
the past fifty years on the Sound. Only a couple of tenders 
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Movie Star II, the Los Angeles entry, sailed,_by B. R. Schauer. 


equipped with high powered engines were able to get 
their charges to the line. The other tenders were unable 
to make any headway against the wind and sea, once 
they came out of the bay. Tow lines parted and a number 
of challengers were rescued with great difficulty. Eventu- 
ally eleven crawled in under the lee of Sands Point. There 
sails were bent and the yachts made ready to sail out to 
the line. At this point the course official’s yacht, with 
both stake boats in tow, hove in sight. It is the duty of 
this officer to carry official messages to contestants from 
the Regatta Committee, and he advised each in turn 
that it was impossible to place the marks and instructed 
them to stand by until he went out again to the committee 
boat and reported back whether they would attempt to 
hold a race or not. When he returned, about an hour 





Rhody, the successful challenger from Narragansett Bay, sailed by 
B. W. Comstock. 


later, it was to report that the signals had been given but 
that it was then too late for any of the eleven to reach the 
line. In the meantime Sonny, Alya, and Scrapper sailed 
around a makeshift course and finished in the order 
named. For this they deserve due credit, and were re- 
warded by receiving the prizes for that day; but the race 
was not counted as one of the International Series. 

In the Manhassett Y. C. race it was a beautiful fight 
between Rhody and Ardara all the way, and so intent were 
they that Donna Bertha slipped in between them and took 
second place right at the line. This gave Rhody her third 
victory and the result could no longer be in doubt. 

The last race of the series was conducted by the Star 
Class itself. Iscyra steadily increased a good lead and 
rounded the weather mark with the race sewed up. 


COMPOSITE SCORE 
(Showing order of finish each day and total point score) 


Yacht 


Rhody 

Ardara 

Donna Bertha 
Sayonara II 
Sonny II 
Movie Star II 
Alya 

Tempe II 
Iscyra 

Talita 

Hula Star II 
Gavilan 

Lisa 

Doris 
Scrapper 
Northern Light 


Fleet 


Narragansett Bay 
Central Long I'd. 
San Diego Bay 
Peconic Bay 
Gravesend Bay 

Los Angeles Harbor 
Western Lake Erie 
Newport Harbor 
Western Long I’d 
New Orleans Gulf 
Hawaiian Islands 
Folta de la Habana 
Bahia de Cienfuegos 
Central Lake Erie 
Detroit River 
Massachusetts Coast 


. E. Gorrin, F. Bru 


Skipper and Crew 


B. W. Comstock, W. H. Gidley 
D. S. Starring, F. T. Bedford 
H. Fisher, A. Denehie 

L. Bainbridge, Ed. Gibb 

W. L. Inslee, C. V. Byram 
B. R. Schauer, T. Parkman 
V. Darlinson, J. E. Boice 

W. Hubbard, W. Hervey 

G. W. Elder, R. H. Finlay 

E. Blouin, W. O. Humphreys 
H. M. Dowsett, J. Woolaway 


F. Silva, Jr., F. Villapol 
R. W. Walton, J. Fraser 
F, Clancy, C. Muerer 

L. Curtis, Jr., Mrs. Curtis 


Total 

Points 
73 
68 
64 
58 
52 

- 49 
42 
40 
39 
34 
33 
29 
29 
30 
25 
11 


Third Fourth 
Race Race 


Fifth 
Race 


First Second 
Race Race 
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Rounding a mark well bunched in the first race. 








A start in the 20-rater Class at Marblehead. Norsman leading Rebel, Gossoon, Mary and Yankee. 


A Busy Mid-Summer Week at Marblehead 
All Records for Number of Starters “Broken, but Lack of Wind Mars Sport 


By Lzonarp M. Fow.e 


for the annual Race Week at Marblehead in the 

history of small boat racing of the United States, 
Dame Nature did not smile on the gathering. Last year 
many were of the opinion that about the limit had been 
reached when 242 yachts started in the last event of the 
Corinthian Yacht Club series, but Thursday of Mid- 
summer Week this year saw 275 craft receive the starting 
guns at the same yacht club. 

The record for the seven days of Race Week, known to 
yachtsmen far and wide as Midsummer Week, places 
Marblehead as a racing center for small boats second to 
none in the world. This annual institution, started as an 
invitation series by the Corinthian Yacht Club more than 
30 years ago, is the one gathering yearly of Massachusetts 
Bay yachtsmen where they can renew acquaintances 
with others from all the racing localities of the bay. 
Plans are made, even in the winter months, by many of 
the racing and cruising men so that nothing will prevent 


[ier te there was the greatest turnout of yachts 





The Cohasset’and Manehester 17-footers Remora III, Morisca and 
Mah Jong. 


their being present for the seven days of sport. While the 
racing fleet in Marblehead Harbor on this occasion is 
more than doubled by the racing craft from other centers, 
not all the craft that begin to arrive a week to ten days 
before the opening event take part in the contests, for 
many cruising yachts are included, aboard which many 
of the racing crews live. 

Since the World War this Midsummer Week has been 
growing in importance and the fleets have been increasing 
from year to year. Last year the total averaged over 215 
starters for each of the seven days, a great showing. Add 
25 for each of the seven days of racing and the total for 
1926 is reached, 1685 starters or, if evenly divided among 
the days, 251 starters in each race. Marblehead yachtsmen 
are asking where else can such a record be approached! 

For a number of years the custom has been to divide 
the racing of Midsummer Week among the three clubs of 
Marblehead, the Boston, Corinthian, and Eastern. Thus 
the racing started with the Eastern Yacht Club, August 
7th, and was carried on through Monday and Tuesday of 
the week. A single day, Wednesday of Midsummer Week, 
is given over to the Boston Yacht Club, with its double 
starting line. This innovation of starting classes from each 
side of the committee boat, with a single gun, the yachts 
finishing on the side they commenced the racing, was 
first tried out by the club about four years ago. 

Thursday, August 12th, was the only day of the entire 
week when the racing men were’ favored with a real 
breeze, and the record for the season, 275 starters, was 
recorded this day. This is all the more remarkable when 
the weather conditions are considered, for all the morning 
a strong wind from the northeast had stirred up Massa- 
chusetts Bay into a nasty chop. Racing men in small 
craft generally come out for the sport in large numbers 
only when the breezes are light and the sea smooth; yet, 
on Thursday a greater number of the craft under 15 feet 
waterline started, whereas on all the other days of the 
week only the lightest of zephyrs prevailed. 

The second day of the Corinthian’s series, Friday, when 
the weather was muggy and showery and the breeze quite 
light from the southwest there was a slight dropping off 





Phoios by W. B. Jackson 
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A close start in the Q class. Lenore, Sally XIII and Falcon leading. 


in total, and on Saturday, closing day of Midsummer 
Week, which usually brings out the greatest total, only 
255 yachts appeared at the line. 

The racing started with the opening event of the 
Eastern Yacht Club series. This was sailed partly on 
Saturday, August 7th, and partly on Sunday, August 
8th. Saturday afternoon brought thick fog with a light 
easterly air, conditions in which the club’s committee did 
not wish to race the yachts, especially those of the visit- 
ing classes. However, through the urging of Vice-Commo- 
dore John S. Lawrence, and John Parkinson, who were 
serving as additions to the quarter deck crew of Amory 
Collidge’s New York 40-footer Cockatoo, the 40-footers, 
Bar Harbor 31-footers, 31-raters, 25-raters, 20-raters, 
Herreshoff ‘‘S’’ knockabouts, Marblehead 1814-footers, 
and the Manchester 17-footers, all Marblehead cham- 
pionship classes, to the number of 103, were sent off in the 
fog on a hunt for the turning marks in the vicinity of 
Halfway Rock. 

With the exception of two yachts, all succeeded in 
making and turning either Newcomb’s Ledge whistling 
buoy or the Halfway Rock mark in the thick fog, for the 
wet blanket did not lift until a thunder squall came 
offshore just as the last were finishing. Sunday afternoon 
the other classes were given their racing with a turnout of 80. 

Wednesday, in the harbor start and finish of the Boston 
Yacht Club, the two hundred and fifty mark was reached 
for the first time in Marblehead yachting history, when 
252 yachts appeared for the sport. 

In the Corinthian Yacht Club series, with its great 
fleets, two starting lines were used. The larger classes, 
New York 40-footers, Bar Harbor 31-footers, Classes P, 
Q, and R, Herreshoff S, Manchester 18-footers, Man- 
chester 17-footers, and Class I, using that off “ Point 
Neck.” It was from the old line off the club house that 
the host of small craft were timed, each day bringing 
more than 200 of these little fellows, ranging from the 
Marblehead one-designed 1814-footers to the Cape Cod 
Baby Knockabouts. 

Though a score of visiting classes were at Marblehead 
for the week’s racing, practically one-half of the daily 
totals sailed in the twelve championship classes of the 
harbor, including the four divisions of the Brutal Beasts, 
handled by the youngest juniors. An even greater fleet 
would have been recorded for the week, but for the an- 
nual match of the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup. This 
series, except for the last two days of the week, kept the 
‘R” boats away from the championship racing. 

Probably never before in the history of Midsummer 


Week, at least not within the memory of the present-day 
racing men, have the clubs had to contend with such 
adverse racing conditions. Out of the seven days of 
racing, nature only favored the yachtsmen with one on 
which there were good racing conditions. 

To start with, as has been mentioned before, the 
Eastern was forced to split up its first race between two 
days, owing to the thick fog. On Monday the Eastern was 
lucky to have all the classes finish in the dying north- 
wester of the afternoon. Tuesday the conditions were 
typical of the remainder of the week, heavy, muggy 
weather, overcast sky, occasional showers and light airs. 
Wednesday the rain was extremely hard in the morning, 
but the clouds lifted enough in the afternoon for the 
Boston Y. C. to race in a moderate southwester. 

Thursday opened with a brisk breeze from the north- 
east and a hubbly sea outside in which the first two races 
for the Manhasset Bay Cup were sailed. By afternoon the 
breeze had lightened considerably so that the yachtsmen 
had one day of real sport. The two remaining days of the 
week, Friday and Saturday, were repetitions of the earlier 
days, close and muggy, showers threatening from sunrise 
to sunset, light and variable airs, too light for some of the 
classes to finish within the time limits. 

Massachusetts Bay racing localities were not the only 

(Continued on page 96) 





Class I, A, E. Whittemore’s Wanderer VII in foreground, 








The Barnegat Bay crew headed by F. Slade Dale (center) with 
T. C. Bates and Peter Jenness, Jr. 


The Royal St. Lawrence crew captained by Victor Whitehead 
(center) with Jack Holland and Hal. Fellows. 


Barnegat Bay Beats Canada in Final Series for Finley Cup 


Strong “Breexes, Fast Time and Keen Racing Feature Final Match 


of Dorval, Canada, came down to Barnegat Bay 

early in September to sail the final four races of the 

series for the cup presented by William C. Finley, of the 
. Royal St. Lawrence Club. The first four races, sailed on 
Lake St. Louis in July, left the Canadians with a slight 
edge, the score being 21 to 19 points in their favor when 
the racing was resumed under the auspices of the Barne- 
gat Bay Yacht Racing Association, off the Seaside Park 
Yacht Club, on September 3rd and 4th, on a Bay course. 
The races 

on the Bay 

were sailed in 

Class Escows, 

, of the Inland 
Lakes Associ- 
a ation, 28 feet 
long, with 285 
square feet of 

sail. These 

boats are 4 

feet shorter 

bo # than the 


Ah WO crews from the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, 





Start of the third’ race in the international series between Barnegat Bay and Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club crews, sailed off 
the Seaside Park Yacht Club in Class E sloops. Commodore R. C. Stevenson, sailing Jean, in foreground. 


boats used in the Canadian series, and were sailed by crews 
of three men each, instead of four as on Lake St. Louis. 

The opening race of the series found a strong wind from 
the northeast blowing which forced all of the skippers to 
reef and made it difficult to keep the boats on their feet. 
Under these conditions fast time was made on the legs off 
the wind and the nine-mile triangular course, three of it 
to windward, was sailed in one hour and eleven minutes. 
The Barnegat Bay crew headed by Slade Dale in Shadow 
won the race, with the other local crew headed by Tom 
Horrocks in third place giving Barnegat Bay 6 points to 
4 for the visitors. It was still blowing hard for the after- 
noon race, the American crews getting first and second 
places, Horrocks winning. By September 4th, the wind 
had lightened a trifle and the Canadians did better in the 
morning event, Whitehead winning, the point score being 
tied for the race, five all. But in the last race the Barnegat 
Bay sailors ran away with it and finished in first and third 
places. The final point score was 43 to 36, Whitehead with- 
drawing from one race when he unintentionally fouled 
Viking, sailed by Horrocks. 

The whole series was run off in the best spirit imaginable 
and the event will, probably, be repeated next year. 
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The Pacific Coast Championship Regatta. 


Strong Breezes and Keen Competition Feature Contests in San Francisco Bay 


By Marco Poto 


San Francisco Bay, was supposed to start this year 

with the match race between Ace, the defending 
Class R sloop of the Corinthian Yacht Club of San Fran- 
cisco, and Alert III, the challenger, of the Santa Barbara 
Yacht Club, but owing to a series of accidents to Alert III 
just before the start it was not possible for her to race and 
Mr. Rousseau, the owner of Ace, refused to take a sailover, 
which he had a perfect right to do, but offered Mr. Wiman, 
owner of Alert III, one of his jibs to replace the one on 
Alert which had split; but it would not fit, so at Mr. 
Rousseau’s suggestion the race was postponed until a new 
jib could be secured, and the committee finally decided 
to hold the race for the challenge cup two days later. 

This year, as in the past, the center of interest lay in 
the Class R sloops, and they fully lived up to expectations 
by not only furnishing the best racing but by furnishing 
the greatest number of fouls and protests, and while all 
the fouls were not protested there were enough protests 
to keep the committee working overtime. 

The first race of the series was sailed in a good stiff breeze 
of from twenty to twenty-five miles, and the course was 
such as to be seen from shore, except for the usual San 
Francisco fog. 

Promptly at 2.00 p.m. the Class R boats were started 
twice around a seven-mile triangle, the first leg being to 
windward, which took the yachts out toward the Golden 
Gate. 

The going was decidedly too heavy for some of the 
boats, but those that were built for San Francisco Bay 
were making an excellent race of it, the leaders from the 
start being Francisco, Ace, Machree, Rascal and Alert III. 
On the second round at the leeward mark the Rascal went 
out in front and was able to maintain her position to the 
finish, where she was followed by the Ace, in second place, 
Machree, Alert III and Pirate. 


T HE Pacific Coast Championship Regatta, sailed on 






Ace, winner of the Perpetual Challenge Cup on San Francisco Bay. 
She is owned by Arthur F. Rousseau, and was designed by Mower. 





Although Rascal, Ace and Alert were all disqualified, 
the showing of Rascal was a very popular one, as her new 
owner, Vice Commodore Hart L. Weaver of the San 
Francisco Yacht Club, is a newcomer in the sailing game, 
this being his first year at the stick of a Class R yacht. 
From all indications he will be heard from again. 

On Monday was sailed the race for the Perpetual 
Challenge Cup between Ace and Alert III. The wind at 
the start was about ten miles an hour, increasing to about 
twenty-five at the finish. 

Both boats were off together, with Alert to weather of 
Ace, but somewhat astern. Ace at once started to pull 
away from Alert, slowly but surely, and rounded the 
weather mark some twenty seconds in the lead. Off the 
wind both set spinnakers and it was noticed that Alert 
was gaining and the wind was picking up very fast, blow- 
ing about twenty miles an hour when half way down to 
the leeward mark. 

Alert succeeded in passing Ace before the mark was 
reached and would have rounded first, but she is equipped 
with double spreaders, and when ready to jibe, her back- 
stay caught on the lower spreader and had to be cleared 
before she could round. In the meantime she was sailing 
off her course and lost some thirty or more seconds, while 
Ace was hotfooting it on a broad reach for the mark at 
Southampton Shoals. 

Alert again began to pick up on Ace and rounded only 
twenty seconds astern, having picked up about that 
amount. 

Once on the wind in the long leg home Ace started to 
pull away from Alert, and it was only a question as to how 
much she would win by, finally crossing the line just over 
four minutes in front, thereby keeping the cup on San 
Francisco Bay for at least another year. 

Tuesday brought a good strong breeze, and with it a 
series of accidents. Shawneecarried away her main topmast, 
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Lady Gay, one of San Francisco’s 20-rater fleet which partic- 
ipated in the recent Pacific Coast Championship Regatta. 
























Invader, Don Lee’s big schooner. 


Idalia her main boom, Winitch split her mainsail, Truant 
goosewinged her mainsail and lost it, and one of the big 
sloops knocked the stern off a power boat that was in the 


way. 

The Lady Ada had no trouble in finishing first in her 
class, with Shawnee second and Invader third. In the class 
for small yawls and schooners Winitch had no difficulty 
in winning in her class, followed by Dolphin, Truant being 
forced out by a'split mainsail. Winttch, although having a 
torn main, managed to keep going, but lowered away at 
once on crossing in order to save it. 

In the Star Class No. 389, just launched and not yet 
named, came home first with the Frisco Star second and 
Maia third. This put 389 one point ahead of Maza for the 
championship. 

On Wednesday the Class R boats sailed again. There 
was no wind at starting time, some of the yachts even 
anchoring close to the line to keep from being carried 
away by the tide. 

Sir Tom, the most extreme light weather boat in the 
fleet, took the lead soon after the start, followed by 
Pirate and Alert III, while the heavier boats found the 
going very poor. At the leeward mark some of the boats 
had great difficulty in getting around due to the wind and 
tide both being against them, and Ace made about five 
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trys before succeeding, while Francisco, Rascal and 
Machree were not doing much better. 

In the meantime Sir Tom, Pirate, and Alert were pulling 
out quite a lead, with the good old Gardner creation 
Machree close astern of Pirate, she having been the more 
fortunate of the heavy boats in getting around. 

On the second round the breeze picked up some and 
both Alert and Pirate began picking up on Sir Tom, but 
she was so far ahead that they were not able to catch her. 
She finished several minutes in front of Alert, with Pirate 
and Machree following in order. 

The results of this race made a tie for first place between 
Sir Tom, Pirate and Machree, due to Rascal, Alert and 
Ace being disqualified in the first race. 

In the Q Class Ruby II was again the winner, followed 
by Lady Gay, Mystic, Imp, ex-Corinthian, and Dauntless. 

This made the standing: Ruby, 10; Lady Gay, 7; Mystic, 
7; Imp, 4; and Dauntless, 2. 

In the bird class Mavis again came across the finish line 
in front of her class, followed by Betty, Curlew and Bobo- 
link, their standing being: Mavis, 8; Betty, 6; Curlew, 3; 
and Bobolink, 3. 

Thursday saw a good breeze, and in the large class of 
schooners and yawls the Shawnee was able to secure first, 
with Lady Ada second. This gave the Lady Ada the cham- 
pionship, she finishing the series with one point over 
Shawnee. 

In the class for small yawls and schooners the Winitch, 
ex-Amida, fresh from Long Island Sound, made it three 
straight in no uncertain terms when she crossed the finish 
line some twenty-two minutes ahead of her nearest rival, 
while in the handicap sloop class the Meteor again won 
from the challenger, thereby taking the championship at 
the same time. 

In the Star Class the Maia and 389 were tied for first 
place, and in the sailoff the Maza did not start; 389 sailed 
the course alone, thereby taking the series. 

Friday, the final day of the Regatta, saw a good breeze 
of about fifteen miles, with twenty in the puffs. 

Everyone was greatly interested in the outcome of the 
R Class, due to three of the boats being tied for first place. 

At the start it was soon seen that the eight light weather 
boats were already outclassed as the heavy boats at once 
pulled out in front and had a hard fight by themselves, all 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Vitesse, a new power houseboat owned by C. C. Nichols, Jr., of New York. ; 
Staples and Johnson were the builders, She is unusually roomy for her length and makes 13 miles per hour with a 6-cylinder 
125 h.p. motor. 


Winslow. 





She is 66 feet 8 inches long and is from designs by Ralph E. 












England Wins International Model Yacht Race 
at Gosport 


American Challenger ‘“Bostonia”’ Gets Second Place in a Well Sailed Series 


races for the Yachting Monthly Cup, the “blue 

_tibbon”’ trophy of model yachting, were sailed 
between July 31st and August 3rd last, is part of an 18- 
acre municipal playground in Gosport, England, not far 
from Southampton. The pond is about 900 feet long and 
300 feet wide and is headed northeast by southwest. Gen- 
erally the prevailing winds are southwest which give a true 
beat to windward and a run. Unfortunately during the 
cup races of 1926, the winds were mostly north to west, 
which was the worst possible direction for good sailing. 

Spinnakers are used in the series and very strict racing 
rules are adhered to. The models are sailed from shore to 
shore, one board to windward counting 3 points and a lee- 
ward board 2 points. The greatest aggregate total at the 
end of racing decides the winner. 

The English defender was the Defiance, a Daniels- 
designed and built boat owned and sailed by her owner, 
Capt. F. W. Lazell. She was selected to represent Great 
Britain after five days of hard racing against 21 boats. 
Defiance is a clean-cut model, perfectly balanced and 
equipped for every possible weather condition. With Capt. 
Lazell as skipper and R. Jurd, Jr., a Gosport member, as 
mate, the English defender was as near perfection as was 
possible. 

The challengers were: Dana III, representing Denmark. 
She was designed, built and sailed by her owner, Mr. 
Tottrup. Her design was quite different from that of 
Defiance, her forward sections being much fuller. Her 
fastest point of sailing was reaching, which was greatly 
favored during the three days racing. Mr. Tottrup has 
raced models for the past 18 years at London and is con- 
sidered one of the best model skippers. 

The French challenger, Marianne, was designed, built 
and owned by Mons. Aubourg. She was the most extreme 
model of the four contestants. Her excessive overhangs 
forward and aft caused extreme reverse curves which 
would have barred her from racing under the rules. By 
mutual agreement among the contestants she was allowed 
to race. Marianne was the only boat to carry the gaff- 
headed mainsail. Her jib must have contained 35 per cent 
of her total sail area. 

When she arrived the day before the race her rudder 
was stationary. After a few trials it was found useless to 
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The Danish challenger, Dana III. 


sail her without a steering gear. With the assistance of her 
sailing mate, O. Steinberger, of the London Club, the 
Marianne was finally equipped with a makeshift gear 
which proved very effective at times. As there was little 
or no windward work the Marianne proved to all that she 
could reach, with her big jib acting as a ballooner. 





John Black getting Bostonia ready for the first race. 


The American challenger, Bostonia, was designed, built 
and sailed by her owner, John Black, Jr., Commodore of 
the Boston Model Yacht Club. Quite different from her 
foreign competitors, her buttock lines were much flatter, 
and with a harder bilge was able to sail through the water 
with the least amount of wave line. 

Bostonia created a very favorable impression on her 
arrival and was at once considered dangerous. Arriving at 
the Gosport Club about six o'clock on Friday, July 23rd, 
her skipper proceeded to rig her. About nine o'clock that 
evening she was given a trial spin by moonlight. After 
several brushes with three or four local boats her skipper 
felt he had a fighting chance to win. But there were three 
things necessary : First, change the steering gear, the Amer- 
ican gear not being adapted for pond sailing as it is not 
sensitive enough. Second, experience in handling models 
from shore, and making quick adjustments. Third, knowl- 
edge of the tricky winds prevailing from the north to west. 

Immediately after the first trial spin a telegram was 


The U. S. challenger, Bostonia, the runner 
up (center). 





The British defender, Defiance. 
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Bostonia, showing her underbody. 





sent to London for a Brain steering gear. The skipper im- 
mediately began to prepare for the change. The re-cutting 
of sails was next in order. Two sets of sails were recut for 
storm rigs. Unfortunately for the American challenger, 
true Gosport weather failed to appear during the cup 
races. It was never necessary to change rigs during the 
three days of racing. 
Below are the ratings of defender and challengers: 


LO.A. LWL. LWL. Disp. S.A. Rating 


Beam 


Defiance 64.6 43.2 12.55 34 2064 39.36 
Dana IIT 66.5 SS. . 72:3 34 1825 39.32 
Marianne 78 43.3 15 38 2110 «2? 

Bostonia 71:75 46.25 13.37 ky 1750 38.83 


The First Day’s Race 

When the French and American challengers arrived at 
the pond at seven o’clock the wind was up and down the 
mast. Prospects for a good racing day were very poor. 
About nine o'clock a light breeze came in from the north- 
ward which made sailing very flukey. This wind gave the 
boats a close lay down with a broad reach back. With the 
wind in this quarter the game was to sail the models to 
the middle of the lee shore, and return for the finish line. 
This kind of sailing was necessary because when half way 
down the pond the puffs would luff the boats and they 
would get becalmed under the weather shore. It can be 
seen that this was not a true test of sailing. It became a 
battle of skippers, not models. 

Promptly at eleven o’clock the contestants were given 
instructions by Mr. Cuthbert Paine, Officer of the Day. 
With Defiance in weather position and Dana III to lee- 
ward the first race was started by the Mayoress of Gos- 
port. The wind had freshened but conditions at the center 
of the pond did not improve. The Dana III took both 
boards from Defiance. 

When the first boats reached the weather end of the 
pond the second pair was started, Marianne to weather 
with Bostonia in leeward position. Bostonia won both 
boards from the French challenger. 

The second round found Defiance and Marianne paired, 
with Dana III against Bostonia. Marianne won the 
weather board; Dana III took both boards from Bostonia. 

The third heat found Defiance paired with Bostonia, and 
Dana III against Marianne. Bostonia won the weather 
board and Defiance the leeward board. Marianne won the 
weather board and Dana III the leeward. This method of 
pairing was continued throughout the series. Shortly 
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after noon the wind hauled to the westward which re- 
versed the sailing. 

Racing was resumed at 2.30, the wind having lightened 
considerably. An amusing incident happened during the 
last board between Dana III and Marianne. Mons. 
Aubourg had rigged his jib as a spinnaker and when more 
than half way down the pond his improvised spinnaker 
came adrift, the sail being held only at the mast head. 
Like a bird flapping its wings the Marianne crossed the 
finish line, a winner, causing considerable laughter among 
the spectators. 


Score Score 
Morning Afternoon 

Races Races 
ea eae 25 points 18 points 
e's rns Soren sicne nes Oe 18 points 20 points 
NS «52h: i ss lo'are oe 6 ele ian aks 11 points 12 points 
6 points 8 points 
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Second Race 

Weather conditions were much worse for the second 
day’s racing. The wind was still from the northwest but 
extremely light and flukey. Being a national bank holiday, 
hundreds of spectators were on hand to witness the races. 

Promptly at 11 o'clock the first pair of yachts was 
started. Under these weather conditions, Capt. Lazell, 
with the valuable assistance of his mate, was able to re- 
cover several points during the day’s racing. 

Total points for second day’s race. 


Morning Afternoon : 
Races Races Total 
i ee ? 7 21 73 
PE Ss cbvnclendnas 11 35 71 
SEES ree 7 20 65 
Rasa esas 5 12 31 
Third Race 


When the start was made at 11 o'clock there was a 
fresh breeze from the N.N.W. which gave the yachts a 
reach each way. Two points only were allowed for each 
board. The same tactics were applied this day as in the 
previous races. The procedure was to reach to leeward and 
trust that the change in wind caused by the high bank in 
the center of weather shore would head the yacht up to 
finish line without retrim. Many races were lost because 
the yachts got becalmed under the weather shore. In 
many cases it was pure luck that let a boat complete a 
board without retrimming or getting becalmed. 
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Three of the skippers: Left to right, Messrs. Tottrup (Denmark), 
Lazell (England), Black (U.S. A.) 


During the first half of the ninth heat, the skipper of the 
Dana III, after being warned for not stopping his yacht 
when retrimming, was disqualified and withdrew. 

The Officer of the Day then declared the race off. The 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Left. The Royal Ca- 
nadian Yacht Club 
Class P Crew. Front 
row: Ernest Macrae, 
J. W. Townsend, Gor- 
don T. Cassels. Back, 
T. K. Wade (capt.), 
E. P. Pipon and Dr. 
Frank Mills. 


Right. Royal Cana- 
dian Yacht Club Class 
RCrew. Norman D. 
Tytler, Walter Win- 
deyer, Robert Jarvis 
and Douglas G. Ad- 
dison, skipper. 


Salt Water Yachtsmen Win Good Will 


as Guests of Lake Men 


International Matches at Toronto produce Keen Contests, with American Crews Having the Edge 
By C. H. J. Sniwer 


before, when good fellows get together. In marked 

contrast to the keen-edged controversy which has 
scarred more than one international event of late was the 
return match sailed on Lake Ontario at the end of August, 
between the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, of Toronto, as 
hosts, and the Eastern Yacht Club, of Marblehead, Mass., 
as guests. The Royal Canadian Yacht Club provided four 
contesting boats. The Eastern Yacht Club sent a P-boat 
crew and an R-boat crew, and the Royal Canadian 
selected crews to sail against them. The crews changed 
yachts with each contest, so that everything was as even 
as possible. 

The Royal Canadian has the strongest fleet of P-boats 
now in existence, and no difficulty was experienced in 
selecting two evenly matched yachts. Those chosen were 
Stranger and Patricia, both Owen-designed, and so even 


[re always fair weather, as hath been remarked 
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and C. M. Barker. 





in performance that they have been known to sail all the 
way across Lake Ontario together and finish bow to bow. 
For the R-boats it was a much more difficult problem. 
Acadia and Eleanor are the two newest and best in the 
R. C. Y. C. fleet, but Eleanor was on her way to the Great 
Lakes championship match on Lake Erie. It was a nice 
compliment to W. J. Roue, designer of Acadia, that in order 
to find an R-boat considered an even match for his crea- 
tion the R. C. Y. C. combed its entire fleet of older boats, 
decided Acadia outclassed them all, and finally borrowed 
Momiji, of Rochester, to meet her. It wasa further evidence 
of the good feeling which characterized the whole pro- 
ceedings that Commodore Stevenson of Rochester prompt- 
ly responded with the loan of his R-boat, although the 
event was quite outside the activities of his own club. 

The hosts had one pronounced advantage in that it was 
Patricia’s crew which they chose for their P-boat repre- 
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Members of the Eastern Yacht Club, who sailed in the P Class. Left to The Eastern Yacht Club R Boat Crew. C. Loring (captain), 
tight, L. Davis, R. A. Leeson, H. A. Morss, B. C. Tower, B. D. Barker 


S. Eliot, A. P. Loring, Jr., and E. W. Dutton. 
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sentatives, but this, of course, only operated in alternate 
races, and it was offset by the fact that the R. C. Y. C. 
crew for the R-boats was almost as unfamiliar with the 
two boats they had to sail as were the visitors. Douglas 
Addison, the skipper, was the only one who had sailed in 
either of the pair before. 

The contesting crews were: 

Eastern Yacht Club, P-boat: Skipper, B. D. Barker, 
Messrs. C. M. Barker, Livingston Davis, R. A. Leeson, 
B. C. Tower, and Rear Commodore Henry A. Morss. 

Eastern Yacht Club, R-boat: Skipper, Caleb Loring, 
Messrs. A. P. Loring, Jr., S. Eliot, E. W. Dutton. 

Royal Canadian Yacht Club, P-boat: Skipper, T. K. 
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Wade, Messrs. G. E. Macrae, J. W. Townsend, G. T. 
Cassels, E. Pipon, Dr. Frank Mills. 

Royal Canadian Yacht Club, R-boat: Skipper, Douglas 
Addison, Messrs. Walter Windeyer, Jr., Norman D. 
Tytler, Robert Jarvis. 

Judges: Mr. Leonard Fowle, representing the Eastern 
Yacht Club, and Mr. H. A. Moore, representing Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club. 

The races were sailed in Humber Bay, off Toronto 
Island, over ten mile triangular courses, and seven mile 
windward-and-leeward courses. To summarize results, 
the visitors were more than enough for the home team in 

(Continued on page 86) 
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‘*Shoves off again for autumn joys, while all along the shores 
The ‘early closing’ yachting boys do hibernation chores.” 


Hanging On 
So up and down the coast he goes 
"Neath kindly, smiling skies; 
The happy peace, full well, he knows 
That in October lies. 


HE melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year 
For yachtsmen, who, awinging home, 
To winter quarters steer. 


And when November rolls around 
He still is going strong, 

Tho’ boisterous winds sometimes resound 
And days are not so long. 


But here and there a hardy soul 
Won't let the season pass, 
And, after taking heavy toll 
Of barnacles and grass, 


Thro’ Indian Summer’s golden glow 
His vessel plows the matin. 

(Who has not been there cannot know — 
His life has been in vain.) 


Shoves off again for Autumn joys, 
While all along the shores 

The ‘‘ early closing” yachting boys 
Do hibernation chores. 


Our friend, however, lights his pipe 
And spreads his sails anew; 

He knows the time ts not yet ripe 
For to discharge his crew. 


And ’long about Thanksgiving time 
Altho’ his heart’s yet stout 
Our hero sings his little rime — 
‘Well, — guess I'll haul her out.”’ 
H. J. PEcK. 
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The Schooner Advance and Her Rig 


Some Conclusions Reached by Her Designer on the Epoch-Making Staysail ‘Rig 


By W. Srar.tinc BurGess 


geen N the fall of 1924 Mr. John S. Lawrence 
placed with the firm of Burgess, Swasey 
& Paine, of which I was then a mem- 
ber, an order for the design of a racing 
schooner to enter Class D, 55 feet rating. 
+ As the designing of this yacht, later to 

become well known as the Advance, 
together with the planning of her construction and sails, 
fell to my lot, I have been asked by the editor of YACHTING 
to write an account of her, together with my opinion of 
her epoch-making rig. 

Advance’s model was developed from some years of 
experience with sloops in the smaller rating classes. The 
first draft of her lines showed a keel with well rounded 
forefoot, and U-shaped bow sections carrying her heeled 
length to the quarter-beam limit, very similar to the suc- 
cessful R boats of the previous season. 

On Mr. Lawrence's decision to build abroad and have 
the new boat cross the Atlantic on her own bottom, I 
feared that her ends were too full for punishment at sea 
and so altered both bow and stern to a more V-shaped 
form, keeping the same deck line but lengthening the 
waterline by some 3 feet. She sailed at an even 65 feet. 
For safety in docking the rounded keel also was abandoned 
in favor of the old-fashioned straight keel, quite possibly 
at some small sacrifice of speed. 

Lawrence said: ‘‘Let her be staunch above all things; 
and if she doesn’t go we'll say she is a houseboat and 
call her the Wigwam,”’ as his long list of previous boats all 
had Indian names. 

With staunchness a fiat of our client, the stormy Atlan- 
tic for her trial waters, and, on the other hand, my own 
reputation dependent on speed, which was only to be had 
by delicate lightness, I was indeed between the devil and 
the deep sea. Having chosen composite construction as 
most suitable for this size of vessel I cast about for prece- 
dence on which to base her scantlings. I spent weary hours 
figuring and finally steered a mid-course between Lloyd’s 
rather heavy scantling rules and the beautifully propor- 
tioned sizes of Herreshoff’s fast schooners. The result was 
a happy one, for the boat weathered many gales in her 
long passage to the United States of 44 days, and through 
two strenuous racing seasons has never developed the 
slightest weakness. 

When it came to designing the rig I was asked to sub- 
mit a plan with a main staysail taking the place of the 
usual schooner’s foresail, and whatever triangular sails 
I could devise to hang on the foremast. We all came in on 
this, with the result that the original sail plan was so 
covered with outlines of sails that it eventually became 
illegible. I also designed a regulation gaff-headed foresail 
and foretopsail rig, which, I wish to put on record, I 
advised the owner strongly to adopt as the safer, at any 
rate for the yacht’s maiden season. 

The Advance, long overdue, arrived with her 
meagre storm sails chafed threadbare, but six says before 
the opening of the Eastern Y. C. cruise of 1925. She was 
hurriedly conditioned, as far as possible, and sailed in her 
first race with numerous leg-of-mutton foresails so restrict- 
ed by the staying between her masts that as she tacked 
one had to be lowered and another hoisted. Not unnatu- 
rally both the professional crew and the ship’s afterguard 
struck and threatened to throw the foresails overboard 
while the Commodore slept. A compromise was reached 
by sending the sails ashore and racing on the succeeding 
runs with only the staysail and a small triangular Queen 








staysail aloft between the masts. The large vacant lots 
between foremast and mainmast were most apparent, 
but none the less the boat showed speed enough to wind- 
ward to capture more than her share of runs. 

After this first cruise it was a question of how to fill the 
gap with sails that would allow one to tack ship. We 
called Mr. George Ratsey to our help and asked him if he 
could build a four-sided sail like a fisherman staysail, but 
which would stand flat enough for effective work to wind- 
ward. He thought he could, and soon had the required 
sail on board. This was the first ‘‘ Advance staysail.”’ It 
filled the gap and has proved a most efficient and prac- 
tical sail for windward work. 

With the opening of the present season Advance found 
all her competitors rerigged with some form of staysail 
rig, varying from the highly ingenious inverted spritsails 
of Resolute and Vagrant to the immense fisherman stay- 
sail of Vanitie — truly a strange set of rigs with untold 
ropes to pull and endless jigs and whips to set, from tack 
to tack. Curiously enough Advance beat her old competi- 
tors, Vagrant, Flying Cloud, and Wildfire even more con- 
sistently this season than in 1925. 

Out of it all where have we come? A fast rig to be sure; 

but heartbreaking to handle and calling for many hands 
where hands each day grow scarcer. Where shall we turn 
then? Not towards making the schooner still more com- 
plicated but, to my thinking, back to the sloop, once con- 
sidered in the large classes fit only for racing machines but 
now, thanks to the immense simplification of the mar- 
coni rig and the short boom, a step well worth consider- 
ing. 
It has long been said that the size of the crew necessary 
on a racing boat is a factor in the length of the main 
boom. In the modern marconi rig the length of the main 
boom is, generally, about 60 percent to 75 per cent of what 
it was a generation ago. We must also remember that 
there are now no topsails to set, with their yards and clubs, 
no gaffs to hoist, no headsails which must be smothered 
from the end of a long bowsprit. 

Now if these main points are carefully considered it is 
clear that the sloop is not the unwieldy racing machine 
that it used to be, but rather is the most practical rig for 
the modern racing and cruising yacht. As regards the 
question of crew, it is a peculiarity of the modern sloop 
(or perhaps the disadvantage of the modern schooner) 
that no additional crew is needed. This is due to the very 
moderate length of boom, the absence of gaff, the great 
reduction in number of sails and backstays, and above all, 
to the fact that the light sails are not appreciably larger 
than those of a similar size schooner, and only half as 
many in number. Then, too, cost of sails, spars, and rig- 
ging is naturally less in the case of a sloop on account of 
the simplification. 

The fact that these assertions are so diametrically 
opposed to the beliefs of a few years ago is largely due to 
the solution of various engineering problems brought 
before designers with the coming of the marconi rig. For 
example, the problem of the track on which the mainsail 
must be hoisted in order to avoid the shrouds, stays and 
spreaders, has been satisfactorily solved, and both track 
and slides can be made stronger and safer in operation 
than the old-fashioned mast hoops and gaff saddles: 
likewise many of the old fittings have given place to care- 
fully calculated rigging tangs adopted from airplane 
practice. The science of built-up spars has also done much 
to make the present sail plans possible. 
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Editorial 


Well Done, Primrose! 

MERICAN yachtsmen should be well pleased with the 
showing of the little schooner Primrose IV, the only 
entry from the United States in the British Ocean Race 
around the Fastnet. Both ship and crew were sailing their 
initial race in British waters, and against a fleet of eight 
competitors they finished in second place, only a scant 13 
minutes behind the winner. Following close on her fast 
passage of 22 days from Newport to Falmouth, her owner, 
skipper and crew merit the congratulations of sailormen 

on this side of the Atlantic. . 

Primrose IV has not been considered. a particularly fast 
boat here. She is extremely able, however, is a smart 
sailor and she was, undoubtedly, well handled on both her 
trans-Atlantic passage and during the race, which was 
sailed under what must have been somewhat trying con- 
ditions. During the race she was sailed by her owner, 
F. Lothrop Ames, a member of the Cruising Club of 
America, and she had a crew composed entirely of 
amateurs, four being on her during the Atlantic trip, and 
two others, who joined up at Cowes. 

Primrose IV, is what:we call.a “semi-fisherman”’ 
schooner. She was designed by John G: Alden, but pre- 
ceded the now famous Malabar type, having short ends, 
a low rig, and none of the refinements of the later schoon- 
ers by this designer. On her trip across she weathered 
several gales without damage, and was sailed through a 
moderate but short gale during the race. 

We hear that her appearance abroad added much to the 
interest of the Fastnet Race, just as that of Jolie Brise 
benefitted the Bermuda Race this year. May future ocean 
races see the yachtsmen of the two countries getting 
together more frequently than in the past, now that these 
two yachts have shown us the way. 


Battledore and Shuttlecock 

The smoke of battle over the much-protested George 
Cup series, on Lake Ontario, has blown off to leeward, 
and it begins to look as if before another season rolls 
around the belligerents will have found a way to a per- 
manent peace through some adjustment of the differences 
between the Universal Rule and the measurement rule of 
the Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes. In the mean- 
time two valuable trophies on Lake Ontario are homeless. 

Following the George Cup series, which the Watertown 
20-rater Kathea (ex-Dandelion) won on the water, the 
officers of the Crescent Yacht Club found that:this boat 
did not qualify, being .66 of an inch short.in the moulded 
depth of her keel under the Y. R: U. rules. Valerie, winner 
of the Sir Thomas Lipton Cup, was also discovered to be 
“shy”’ in this particular dimension. 


So the Crescent Yacht Club officials, feeling that their 
boats were ineligible under the rule, returned both 
trophies to the Royal Canadian Y. C. at Toronto. The 
Canadian sailors, not wanting what they had not won by 
sailing, promptly returned the cups to the Watertown 
club, whose members feel that they should not keep them 
as the two boats that won them are ineligible. So there you 
are! The logical thing to do would seem to be to turn them 
over to the custody of the Lake Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion, pending a settlement of the rules controversy. It 
seems probable (at this stage of the mix-up) that the 
Y. R. U. of the Great Lakes may declare the existing 
fleet of 20-raters, on the lakes prior to September 1, 
1926, eligible, until the matter of the standardization of 
the measurement rules on the coast and on fresh water has 
been brought about. This, it is hoped, may be done at a 
meeting of the North American Yacht Racing Union, to 
be held this month. 


An Active Season Afloat 


The yachting season just passed has been the most 
active, from:a racing standpoint, that the sport in the 
United States has ever seen. Never have there been more 
events scheduled, never has the racing been keener, and 
never have larger fleets in most of the classes been out. 
There have been many intersectional and international 
events, and owners of racing yachts in popular classes 
have had a hard campaign. In numerous instances, with 
many important events on the program, owners have 
been hard put to it to choose which they would attend, 
being unable to take in all. 

But with the winter hibernation at hand there is a 
breathing spell, and a chance to do some constructive 
work for next year. For it is during the winter that the 
success or failure of the subsequent season depends. 
Plans made in the clubhouse during the off season are 
what make the succeeding summer afloat, and to bear 
proper fruit, these plans should be made early, during 
October or November. It is too late to wait until the 
winter is half over before deciding on new boats or new 
classes for the spring. So it behooves all hands to get 
together early, thrash it all out, and get squared away 
before the snow flies. 

Already there is talk of a proposed new one-design 
class for Long Island Sound of about the size of the N. Y. 
Thirties, or a trifle larger, and rating about 25, or Class 
Q. A class of large sloops, with jib-headed rig, is also in 
the wind, and a number of new 20-raters for Massachu- 
setts waters and Lake Ontario are in the making. But 
as yet, plans have not gotten far beyond the conversa- 
tional stage. 

















In the World of Yachting 





ROBERT N. BAVIER 


OBERT N. BA VIER, more generally known in the yachting world as ‘‘ Bob” Bavier, 
has been sailing and racing yachts on the Atlantic Coast so long that a formal intro- 
duction is hardly necessary. In ocean racing as well as in the shorter events on Long Island 
Sound, and elsewhere, he has earned a conspicuous place among the yachtsmen of the United 
States. 

There are few men in the sport today who are more thorough sailors than ‘‘ Bob”’ Bavier. 
He started in early and when only a youngster acquired a knowledge of seamanship and 
boat handling through sailing and-racing small boats of various types, frequently taking 
long cruises in open craft where seamanship counted for much, and learning in the hard 
school of experience. . For several -vears he raced successfully the 22-foot restricted class sloop 
“‘Interim,”’ and later the old Herreshoff yawl ‘‘ Memory.’’ When Tom Day gave an impetus to 
ocean racing in this country around 1905, Bavier was one-of those who *‘ got into the game,” 
and he has since been a strong supporter of this branch of the sport, as a developer of yachts 
and sailors. He sailed in one of the early Bermuda Races, and since 1923, when these races 
were revived, he has been in every one of the three events, in each of them being the first to 
finish off St. David's .Head, twice in-the yawl ‘‘ Memory,” a N. Y. Y. C. 40-footer, with 
yawl rig, and this year in the ketch *‘Dragoon,’’ which he had built and for whose design he 
was largely responsible. In 1924 he won the race, and in 1923 was the winner in Class A. 

He is a clever helmsman, and 1s equally at home in a six-meter yacht, in one of which, the 
‘‘ Question,” he won the Childs Trophy in 1924, or ina N. Y. Y. C.50-footer. 

He is a member of the New York Yacht Club, the Cruising Club of America, of which he 
was Commodore last year, and of the New Rochelle Yacht Club. 














Duxbury Crew Wins Sears Cup 


Massachusetts Club Takes Junior Championship at Marblehead for Third Time 


By Witt1am UpHam Swan 


this year to include 108 boys and girls sailing on 36 

teams, from 34 well known yachting organizations 
in six sections of the coast between New York and Mt. 
Desert. Final honors were won for the third time and the 
second year in succession by the Duxbury (Mass.) Yacht 
Club, its 1926 champions being Capt. John Wilbor, Ed- 
mund S. Kelley, Jr., and Bertram Currier. It was no secret 
that the success of Duxbury was due once more to all 
’round preparedness, and to the unswerving support of 
the entire club membership. 

How Duxbury prepared is worth consideration. In the 
first place, two of last year’s championship crew were 
ineligible this year through 
age, including Skipper Ray- 
mond Hunt, who had twice 
won the title for the club 
through his clever helms- 
manship. It was necessary 
to find a new skipper and 
another member of the crew. 
Two sets of elimination 
races were tried, one in’ 
which all the aspirants 
sailed in a class, while in 
the other case they were 
matched in pairs. The boy 
who won the leadership, 
young Wilbor, seemed an 
indifferent class skipper, 
but unusually proficient 
against only one opponent. 
It appeared as if it was 
another working out of the 
well known golf problem 
where a poor medal player 
may often be brilliant at 
match play. 

Once the crew was select- 
ed all hands joined in giving 
the boys the best training, 
and the course was almostas 
stiff as that for a college football team, except for the diet. 

Such united action at home was carried abroad, and in 
every race which the crew sailed there was an encouraging 
and enthusiastic gallery alongside. After every match 
the boys were given a quiet talk and the errors of the day 
pointed out and the good points commended. In the 
finals at Marblehead nearly fifty people, headed by Com- 
modore Hunt, twice made a journey of one hundred miles 
to be on hand and followed the crew in launches. Success 
was inevitable, and with such splendid support it was not 
surprising that many an opposing crew cracked. 

When the Junior Championship was established in 
1921 it was on the principle that the races should all be 
sailed in unfamiliar boats, with the crews changing boats 
after each race. In the working out of this novel, but 
eminently fair plan, it was found that sailing three crews 
in a match was not practical. In several instances, ob- 
viously better crews became involved in luffing matches, 
which allowed a third and inferior crew to win. 

In 1925, therefore, it was decided to sail the champion- 
ship at Marblehead in pairs, but instead of building a 
fleet of four or six one-design yachts, in which none of the 
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The Duxbury Yacht Club’s crew which wo 
Bertram Currier, John Wilbor (captain), 
Edmund S. Kelley, Jr. 





contestants would sail until the day of the race, the 
Eastern Yacht Club discarded this provision and offered 
four S Class yachts owned by its members, not only for 
the elimination races for the selection of a crew from its 
own district, but for the finals. It was relieved from some 
embarrassment by the fact that its own crew was beaten 
out by the Pleon Yacht Club, which subsequently reached 
hw finals for the Sears Cup only to be defeated by Dux- 
ury. 

It was also discovered that the Junior Championship 
idea was growing to such an extent that it threatened to 
swamp the handling facilities, and for that reason the club 
welcomed the division of the state into three districts, the 

North Shore, South Shore 
and Cape Cod. It should be 
understood that the Sears 
Cup is open to clubs on 
Massachusetts tidal waters 
and to such other clubs as 
the regatta committee of 
the Eastern Yacht Club 
sees fit to invite. The crews 
from outside the state have 
competed at Marblehead 
the last four years under 
the latter provision. Inci- 
dentally, the Sears Cup isa 
perpetual trophy, and must 
always be sailed for at 
Marblehead under the 
management of the regatta 
committee of the Eastern 
Yacht Club. 

This year the state was 
again divided into the same 
districts, not by the Eastern 
Yacht Club, but by outside 
parties, although the plan 
seemed acceptable to the 
club. 

In the North Shore elimi- 
nation races four crews, all 
from Marblehead, competed, one of which was selected 
by the regatta committee of the Eastern Yacht Club to 
represent the club. These elimination races were all sailed 
in S Class boats owned by club members, so that when the 
Eastern boys qualified for the finals, they had already 
sailed six races in boats which to nearly all other outside 
crews were entirely unfamiliar. 

The results of the three Massachusetts sectional cham- 
pionships have already been described, as well as that in 
Narragansett Bay. No championship was held in Maine, 
but this year a team from Mt. Desert waters, made up of 
three children of Dr. Seth M. Milliken, owner of the 
schooner Shawna, was authorized to represent the 
Northeast Harbor Fleet at Marblehead. 

The Long Island Junior Championship was held at 
Greenwich, Conn., under the auspices of the Indian Har- 
bor Yacht Club, beginning August 17th, but the weather 
proved unusually inclement and at the end of five hard 
days the title still hung in the balance between Stamford 
and Cedarhurst. Fourteen crews reported and sailed 
thirty-one races, nearly all of which were run off entirely 
by the Junior Instructor, although President William F. 
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Gillespie and Secretary Hugh M. Wharton, of the Junior 
Association, rendered considerable assistance. By the time 
the Long Island series had been reached the decision to 
use S Class boats at Marblehead had become generally 
known, and two of the Lawley-built yachts from South- 
port, a couple of Stamford one designs, and two of the 
Long Island Interclubs were used in the championship. 
On the first day two of the crews dodged a ferocious water- 
spout as it cavorted down the Sound, and throughout the 
week all hands struggled against hard winds, rains and 
calms. Yet there was no complaint, and the Indian Har- 
bor officials treated their guests royally. 

Early in September the tie for first place was sailed off at 
Oyster Bay, and Stamford beat Cedarhurst by 17 minutes. 

In the drawings for the races for the Sears Cup, which 
began at Marblehead on August 23rd, the Stamford crew 
drew the bye and stood to one side. to await the outcome 
of the Duxbury-Northeast Harbor contest. 

The races were nearly all sailed in light air, and over 
4-mile windward and leeward courses to a considerable 
extent, and four out of the six matches went the limit of 
three races each. 

For the first time in several years protests were fairly 
frequent, and were all taken 
up immediately on board 
the committee boat and 
disposed of as promptly 
as possible. The Eastern- 
Wadawanuck affair, how- 
ever, compelled attention, 
as it dealt with the famous 
question ‘“‘when is a mark, 
not a mark.”’ 

Both crews had won a 
race, and just before the 
start of the third, Wadawa- 
nuck was coming for the 
line hard on the starboard 
tack and heading straight 
for the outside mark. East- 
ern was to weather and 
astern, but had an overlap. 
On a call for room at the 
mark before the starting 
gun, Wadawanuck refused 
to give way and Eastern 
was forced outside the mark 
and had to make a re-start. The Regatta Committee 
allowed the race to be sailed, with Wadawanuck winning, 
and then on Eastern’s protest, after hearing both sides, 
sustained the crew of its own selection. 

Captain Streeter of Wadawanuck pointed out that the 
rules of the Eastern Yacht Club make no prevision that 
the marks are marks of the course after the preparatory 
signal, but the Regatta Committee stated that it inter- 
preted the rule that way under the provision that the 
yachts are amenable to the rules after the preparatory 
gun. This threw Wadawanuck out of the championship 
and placed Eastern in the finals with Duxbury. 

Two days were necessary to settle the finals, both races 
being won by Duxbury. In the last race, with Eastern hav- 
ing slightly the better of the windward start, Duxbury 
went through its opponent’s lee inside of ten minutes and 
was never headed. 

The following is a summary of the Long Island and 
Massachusetts championships: 


Long Island Junior Yacht Racing Championship 
First Round 


Huguenot Y. C. beat Bay Shore Y. C..............+..- 2 to 0 
Cedarhurst Y. C. beat Pine Orchard Y. C. (Capt. E. P. 

Bullard, F. Neal and W. P. Warner).......¢s.00e080. 2tol 
Stamford Y. C. beat EE Ts co bhatcdewcvedeésue 2 to 1 
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Stamford Yacht Club Junior Crew, champions of Long Island Sound. 
John Fox, William F. Gillespie, Jr. (Captain), W. W. Herrick. 








Knickerbocker Y. C. (Capt. C. F. Richards, R. C. Thoman 
ns 


and R. P. Baruch) beat Seawanhaka Y. 2tol 
Semi-finals 
Cedarhurst Y. C. beat Huguenot Y. C................. 2 tol 
Stamford Y. C. beat Knickerbocker Y. C............... 2to 0 
Finals 
Staasferd ¥. C. Bent Coterteret F. Gon occ eccccceacncsn 2tol 
Massachusetts Junior Yacht Racing Championship 
Preliminary Round 
Wadawanuck C. C. beat Beverly Y. C................. 2to 1 
ee eee eer ere 2 to 0 
Duxbury Y. C. beat Northeast Harbor Fleet (Capt. Seth M. 
Milliken, Jr., Alida Milliken, Martha Milliken)....... 2tol 
Semi-finals 
Eastern Y. C. beat Wadawanuck C. C................. 2 tol 
Duxbury beat Stamford Y. C.. ee eer rer ae 
Finals 
Te ee OP e eee eer os 2 to 0 





Another Successful Cruiser Race 
on the Lakes 


NCOURAGED by the success of the power cruiser 
race which they ran last year under decidedly 
original handicap rules, for the YACHTING Trophy, the 
Chicago Yacht Club re- 
peated the affair this year 
with an even greater num- 
ber of contestants than in 
the previous contest. In 
short, the rules required 
that each owner state his 
cruising speed in miles per 
hour. This figure was 
multiplied by the number 
of miles in the course, and 
provided a theoretical run- 
ning time. The boat whose 
actual elapsed time in the 
race was closest to the esti- 
mated time was the winner. 
Twenty-four craft started 
and finished the 29-mile 
course, which was from the 
Chicago breakwater to the 
Evanston Water Works 
outer buoy, thence to Four- 
Mile Crib, and return to the 
finish. The running of most 
of the boats proved to be remarkably consistent with their 
estimated speed, the winner being Wewin, owned by 
C. J. Peterson, who required only 18 seconds more time 
to complete the_course than his predetermined time 
called for. 


The summary: 


' 


BOAT AND OWNER RUNNING 
TIME BASED ELAPSED DIFFERENCE POSITION 
ON RATING’ TIME 
Wewin..........C. J. Peterson 2.54.00 2.54.18 .18 slow 1 
ae eree 3.08.59 3.09.19 .20 slow 2 
Jeanne-Marie II. .E. C. Boutelle 3.44.45 3.45.09 .24 slow 3 
a M. L. Eastman 2.45.00 2.45.26 .26 slow 4 
Alte Wode,.......1. J. Atwood 2.54.00 2.53.32 . 28 fast 5 
Cecilie,..........John Swanson 2.54.00 2.53.28 . 32 fast 6 
Kid Sister,.......A.J. Fluck 2.58.21 2.59.02 .41 slow 7 
De cthieccteans E. G. Daniels 3.10.26 3.11.12 .46 slow x 
SS cc cusesees B. A. Massee 2.25.00 2.26.00 1.00 slow 9 
Lucy Lou........A.L. Ruick 3.24.56 3.25.57 1.01 slow 10 
Priscilla.........A. E. Bendelari 2.25.00 2.26.03 1.03 slow 11 
Bess Clair 11. .C. E. Murray 3.08.01 3.09.15 1.14 slow 12 
LEE sseceucs A. Krasa 3.52.00 3.50.39 1.21 fast 13 
Manitou......... H. A. de Vry 2.54.00 2.52.11 1.49 fast 14 
Lark ............W.S. Bosley 3.37.30 3.35.18 2.12 fast 15 
Margare........ Olga E. Brown 3.37.30 3.40.00 2.30 slow 16 
Eine Il. ....Paul Rietz 3.37.30 3.40.10 2.40 slow 17 
Shokoquon.......G. Andersen 3.13.20 3.16.40 3.20 slow 18 
Totem...........L. F. Wilson 3.08.30 3.12.04 3.34 slow 19 
Raymona Il. ....R. A. Young 3.44.45 3.49.21 4.36 slow 20 
Lotowanna....... H. C. Grebe 3.03.11 3.08.21 5.10 slow 21 
Elwood ..........A.G. Gambrill 3.30.15 3.41.06 10.51 slow 22 
Sodbratte. ....52%- R. M. Hoffman 2.54.00 3.05.32 11.32 slow 23 
Aunt Kate.......J. H. Nicolai 3.13.20 3.26.42 13.22 slow 24 
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Sachem III, One of the Two Schooners on the 
MacMillan Expedition to Labrador 


HE accompanying plans are of the schooner Sachem 

ITI, designed by John G. Alden and built by Charles 
A. Morse at Thomaston, Me., for Mr. Rowe B. Metcalf, 
of Providence. She is a strictly ‘‘ fisherman type’”’ craft 
and her owner, his wife, and two other ladies were mem- 
bers of the crew which were on board on the recent trip to 
Labrador and Greenland, 
which was made in company 
with Donald B. MacMillan, 
on the schooner Bowdoin, 
the trip starting in June and 
ending in October. 

Sachem is 79’ 2” overall, 
64 feet 7 inches waterline, 
20 feet beam and ten feet 
draft; her construction is 
heavy and rugged, with 18 
tons of inside ballast. A six- 
cylinder 75 h.p. Cummins 
full Diesel motor gave a 
speed of close to 8 miles 
an hour, and Mr. Metcalf 
states that it gave entire 
satisfaction. The fuel capac- 
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Profile of the interior of Sachem III, designed by John G. Alden for Rowe B. Metcalf. 





Azor Wins the Brooklyn Cup 


FTER many unsuccessful attempts the sloop Azor, 
owned by Charles A. Marsland, of the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club, won the historic Brooklyn Yacht Club 
Ocean Challenge Trophy in fast time in the race of some 
250 miles from Marblehead to New Rochelle, which 
started on August 21st, the course taking the contenders 
through Nantucket Sound, Vineyard Sound and Long 
Island Sound. The defend- 
ing sloop Bonita, from the 
Corinthian Y. C. of Marble- 
head, owned by Dudley 
Smith, did not finish, and 
was not officially reported 
as out of the race, though 
she was seen a few days 
after the finish in Buzzards 
Bay. 

Azorcompleted the course 
in 42 hours and 5 minutes, 
which is said to be close to 
a record for the Brooklyn 
Race. A fresh southerly 
wind made it a thrash to 
windward to Highland 
Light, when the wind 
— faired, and Azor roared 





ity is 2000 gallons, with 
further tankage for 600 
gallons of kerosene and lu- 
bricating oil. Electricity is used for lighting, operating 
bilge pumps, and hoisting anchors and sails. 

Despite her rather short rig, Sachem sailed remarkably 
well, had fine initial stability, and proved remarkably 
comfortable when hove-to in bad weather. The accom- 
modation plan worked out quite successfully, even the 
ladies thoroughly enjoying the rather strenuous trip. In 
all probability, Sachem will take a similar cruise next year 
for further exploration of the coasts of Labrador and 
Greenland. 


Sail plan of 








Sachem III. — 


* Interior accommodation plan of Sachem III. 


along with free sheets to 
the finish. On board the 
winner, beside Skipper Marsland, were Fred B. Thurber, 
J. W. Jacobus, J. H. Curtis, Fred W. Goeller, William 
Scofield, Jr., and Chas. W. Lippit. 

The Brooklyn Cup is one of the oldest challenge 
trophies in existence for long races in small boats, and 
has been raced for upwards of a dozen times over various 
courses up to 400 miles in length. Since 1920 the sloop 
Butterfly has been a consistent winner until last year, 
when the sloop Bonita took the cup to Marblehead, the 
race being run with the Larchmont-Gloucester race. 
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The 100-foot cruiser designed by Chester A. Nedwidek. 


A 100-Foot Express Cruiser 


HE accompanying plans from the board of Chester 
Nedwidek, show the profile and interior arrangement 
of a 100-foot express cruiser. The owner’s and guests’ 
quarters are aft, with a large double stateroom for the 
owner, and a connecting bath. For the guests there is one 
double stateroom and one single, with a good sized toilet 
room. Forward of the owner’s quarters is the engine room, 
which is entirely bulkheaded off from the rest of the yacht, 
access to it being by a hatch from deck. The motive 
power will consist of two 300 h.p. Sterlings, which will 
give the yacht a speed of about 20 miles per hour. 
Forward of the engine room is the main cabin, to be 
used both as a saloon and dining room. The galley is for- 
ward of this. Accommodations for six men are provided, 
with a stateroom for the captain and engineer and a sep- 
arate mess room for the crew. 
Her dimensions are as follows: |.o.a., 100’ 0’’; beam, 
14’ 0”, and draft about 4’ 0”. 





A Triple Screw Fishing Boat 


ELOW are seen the plans of an interesting power boat 
from the board of Wm. H. Hand of New Bedford. 
She is a light draft, V-bottom craft, designed expressly for 
Florida fishing. The power plant is especially interesting, 
consisting of two LN-43 Fay & Bowen motors for use to 
and from the fishing grounds, and a 12-15 h.p. Sterling for 
slow trolling speeds. The wing engines are about amid- 
ships, with the trolling motor just abaft them, on the 
center line. With this arrangement the control is unusu- 
ally flexible, any speed from 2 or 3 miles an hour up to 20 
miles an hour being easily and quickly attained. 

The cabin forward has two lower and two upper berths, 
and forward of it is a sizeable galley and toilet room. The 
boat may be controlled either from the bridge deck or 
after cockpit, the latter being designed primarily for fish- 
ing. The dimensions are: l.o.a. 45’; beam, 10’ 6”; draft, 
2’ 8’’. Several boats have been built from this design, and 
have proven entirely successful. 
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A Hand-designed, triple screw 45-footer, designed for Florida fishing. 
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An Interesting Jib-headed Ketch, Designed for Speed and Comfort 
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Profile and accommodation plan of 60-foot jib-headed ketch, 
designed by Burgess, Rigg & Morgan. 






ITH the increasing popularity of the 

ketch rig for cruising yachts, the accom- 

panying plans should prove of particular 
interest to yachtsmen of the windjamming per- 
suasion, especially as this is the first published de- 
sign of the new firm of Burgess, Rigg & Morgan, 
Ltd. The requirements as stated by their client 
were, ‘“‘A safe and comfortable cruising ketch, 
capable of keeping the sea in all weathers, yet fast 
enough to show her heels to the so-called fisher- 
man type schooners both in light and heavy 


! 


nN 








breezes.’’ With all this she had to be easy to 
handle with a small crew. This called for a type 
of hull which could be driven at a good rate of 


‘) speed with a minimum of sail. 


A study of the design seems to indicate that 


though the lines are not given out, it is safe to 


| these specifications have been satisfied, and al- 


_| assume that she will be more than ordinarily 
fast. The hull design is based in a great measure 
y~| on principles embodied in the design of the fa- 

' mous schooner Advance, and many of the details 
| of the rig, such as rectangular masts of scien- 
| tifically correct proportions, have been adopted 


from the racing classes. 

The dimensions as shown are: l.o.a. 60 ft.; 
l.w.l. 45 ft.; beam 13 ft.; draft 8 ft. 10 ins.; sail 
area, about 2000 sq. ft. Ten tons of lead ballast 
is outside and three tons inside. The construction 
is amply heavy, frames spaced 12”, with every 
third frame doubled, intermediate frames steam 
bent, doubled frames sawn, planking of long leaf 
yellow pine, 156 inches thick. 

The accommodation plan shows a forecastle 
for a crew of two or three, a sailing master’s 
room, and toilet room, with the galley just abaft 
the mainmast. The main cabin is about amid- 
ships, and is entered from a passageway at the 
foot of the companion steps, on the port side of 
which is a wardrobe and chart table, while to 
starboard is a toilet room for owner and guests. 
Aft is the owner’s double stateroom, with an 
entrance to the toilet room. Another door to the 
toilet room admits of entrance from the main 
saloon. 
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A shoal draft auxiliary schooner designed by Ralph E. Winslow. 


A 40-Foot Centerboard Auxiliary Schooner 
for Shoal Waters 


ITH the growing interest in, and demand for, 

cruising auxiliaries which are adaptable for use in 
shoal waters and, at the same time, are safe and seagoing 
for coastwise work, the plans on this page of a 40-foot 
schooner from the board of Ralph E. Winslow, of Atlantic, 
Mass., are sure to be of considerable interest. The design 
shows a trim little craft, with moderate overhangs, liberal 
freeboard and plenty of sheer. The sections indicate plenty 
of stability, and there is an iron keel of 5500 pounds and 
additional ballast of 4000 pounds carried inside. 

The construction, while not cumbersomely heavy, is 
extremely strong. Frames are of oak, 1 34” by 2 %,” 
space 11’’ center to center. The keel is sided 16’’ and the 
stem 5’, with clamps, stringers, deck beams, etc., in 
proportion. 

The schooner rig was chosen in preference to the yawl 
or ketch rig, as the designer thought it faster, just as easily 
handled, and the boat should work well in bad weather 
under foresail and trysail. The total sail area is 970 sq. ft. 
in the jib-headed mainsail, foresail and single jib. 

While various cabin plans will fit the boat, the one 
chosen has accomodations for six, with separate state- 
room and enclosed toilet room. Abaft the forepeak and 
chain locker is the stateroom with two berths. Next aft, 
on the port side, is the toilet room, with two full-length 
lockers opposite. Then comes the main cabin, with two 
berths with water tanks below, and extension transoms 
on each side, besides bookshelves, dining table, etc. The 
galley, with coal stove, sink, ice box, etc., is abreast the 
companion steps on the port side, with plenty of stowage 
space for galley gear, stores, etc., and a locker for oil- 
skins opposite. 

The motor, an F-4 Scripps, is installed under the bridge 
deck between the after end of the house and the cockpit. 
The cockpit is watertight and self bailing, and under it is 
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the lazarette. Fuel tanks are under the side decks along- 
side the cockpit. 

The cabin plan will recommend itself to those who wish 
the privacy which is given by the forward stateroom, with 
toilet room which is readily accessible from either the 
stateroom or main cabin. The galley aft is placed where 
the motion of the boat is least, and makes a sort of vesti- 
bule in which the crew may remove their wet oilskins be- 
fore they enter the main cabin. Ice and stores can be 
loaded with little trouble from the main companionway. 

The dimensions are: I.o.a. 40’; I.w.l. 31’; beam 12/6”; 
draft, 4’; sail area, 970 sq. ft. 











Sail plan of the Winslow 40-footer. 
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CERTAINLY got a real thrill when the word was 
flashed across the cable that Primrose IV, our -lone 
entry in the British Ocean Race, had taken second 
prize in one of the toughest long distance races ever held 
for small yachts, and only missed winning out by the nar- 
row margin of 13 minutes. The youthful crew of the Yan- 
kee hooker certainly did themselves proud, and, accord- 
ing to Guthrie Willard, one of her crew, they might have 
turned the trick'if they had had a spinnaker on the last 
leg of the course, a dead run before the wind, when their 
small squaresail was of very little help. Primrose’s showing 
‘should, be a real incentive for more American entries in 
next year’s event. She did poorly in the early stages of the 
race, her short rig in light weather being a big handicap; 
but when it came on to blow, Primrose showed her mettle, 
‘and roared along in a gale which disabled two or more 
boats,.and caused another to heave to. Proving once more 
that in a long race, given a portion of dirty weather, it’s 
‘the beat which can be driven, with the crew that will 
drive ler, which stands the best chance of leading the fleet 
at the finish. 


* * * 


From the accounts which I have read, it appears that 
in one way at least, the conditions met in the Fastnet 
Race were the same as in this year’s Bermuda Race — the 
leading boats escaped the bad weather, while the fellows 
in the middle of the fleet, and the trailers, got a bad drub- 
bing. 


* * * 


Any ink-slinger who uncorks a line of guff such as ap- 
pears on this page must expect plenty of come-backs. I 
expect em, and I get ’em, and for the most part, thorough- 
ly enjoy em. Once in a while, though, some chap gets me 
mildly wrought up, all because he doesn’t half read what I 
write, and naturally draws a false conclusion of my mean- 
ing. A case in point is in Mr. Howard’s article on Keels or 
Centerboards, in the September issue, in which Mr. Howard 
quotes Mr. Stuart D. Lansing as follows: ‘‘I notice that in 
‘Under the Lee of the Longboat’ the editor does not like 
your ideas and wonders whether on a lee shore and with 
a broken down engine you, would not wish for the old 
Alice again. The answer is that you are a bit more careful 
not to get in a rotten position’on a lee shore — and engines 
don’t break down.” 

Mr. Lansing practicaly admits the shortcomings of the 
shoal draft craft-when he’says — ‘‘The answer is that you 


are a bit more careful not to get in a rotten position on a 
lee shore. . . . ’’ Rubbish! Frank Draper, one of the best 
and most careful sailors I know, got caught off Cape Cod 
in the memorable hurricane of August, 1924, in the cutter 
Flying Cloud, a keel boat noted for her weatherly quali- 
ties, and he clawed around the Cape to safety. I’m willing 
to bet that Frank couldn’t have done it in Alice. 

As for Mr. Lansing’s statement that ‘‘engines don’t 
break down ”’ — more rubbish. Engines are pretty reliable 
these days, but the.very time they are most prone to fail is 
in hard going, when the ignition is apt to get damp or wet, 
and sediment and condensation in the fuel tanks, unno- 
ticed in calm water, gets riled up, then makes its way to 
and through the feed pipes — then you have a dead motor, 
and a tough job getting things working again. 

May I suggest that Mr. Howard and Mr. Lansing read 
The Venturesome Voyages of Captain Voss, wherein is told 
how the yawl Sea Queen was hurled bottom-side-up in a 
typhoon? She was outside-ballasted. She righted herself. 
Would your inside-ballasted centerboarder have done so? 

And, gentlemen, may I say that I owned and sailed one 
of the ablest, inside-ballasted centerboard boats of her 
size that I ever knew of? She’s over 30 years old today, 
and still going strong. But I still prefer some outside bal- 
last on a reasonably deep type of hull with good lateral 
plane for real seagoing work! 


. + «= 


After the two recent fiascos at Gloucester and Halifax, 
the belated efforts to revive the Fisherman’s Race leave 
me quite unmoved. 


* * * 


Prowl around any good sized collection of yachts and 
you will often find a boat-whose standing wire rigging, ten 
or more years old, looks good for another ten years. Step 
aboard another craft, newly rigged this year, and you are 
apt to find her shrouds rusty and corroded, and needing 
renewal after one season’s use. Of a certainty, much of the 
wire rigging sold today is junk, unworthy of use either on 
a yacht or commercial vessel. We are being stung. Are 
there any manufactures of wire rigging who will guarantee 
their product will stand the gaff, within reason, and re- 
place it free of charge if it rusts or corrodes in a season of 
two? If so, I'd like to hear from them. It’s high time some- 
thing was done about this wire rigging question. Who has 
any suggestions? 
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Rowdy wins the Dodge Memorial! 


Two Valsparred Champions! 


Greenwich Folly, Rowdy—champions both 
—showed their heels recently to all con- 
tenders in winning the Gold Cup and the 
Dodge Memorial Trophy at Manhasset Bay. 


Greenwich Folly, piloted by George H. 
Townsend, tore through three thirty-mile 
heats to victory. Carl Fisher’s Rowdy, win- 
ner in every heat, established a new lap 
record of 49.16 miles per hour! 

All credit to these two champions! And 
credit, too, to Valspar. For both Greenwich 
Folly and Rowdy, like so many water cham- 
pions were Valsparred! 


Photos by ~The Varnish That Won't Turn White Greenwich Folly, win- 


M. Rosenfeld, N. Y. ner of the Gold Cup 


































































“Uenturesome Unyages of 
Captain Voss 


N bringing out for the first time in 
America the account of three of the 
most remarkable small boat voyages 
ever made, the Charles E. Lauriat Company have made a 
contribution to the history of seafaring that will make a 
special appeal to yachtsmen. Similarly, in his Venture- 
some Voyages, that intrepid seaman, Captain J. C. Voss, 
has in his blunt, matter-of-fact narrative, produced a 
classic of the sea that will live for many generations. 
The three voyages of which he tells were each unique in 
their way. The one in the 7ilikum, an Alaskan dug-out 
canoe which Voss sailed nearly 40,000 miles from Victoria 
to London, was, perhaps, the most remarkable ever made 
and was a feat equal to any that the history of seafaring 
can produce. 

The Venturesome Voyages of Captain Voss was first 
published in Yokohama, Japan, in 1913. Only a few copies 
found their way to this country and the subsequent earth- 
quake in Japan destroyed the press and the manuscript 
of the book. Then Voss disappeared and he and his 
remarkable story were almost unknown to the English 
speaking world. Lately, after a long search, it was found 
that the great little seaman and wanderer had died in 
obscurity in San Francisco. But from those with whom he 
was living at the time arrangements were made for the 
republishing of his one and only book, an epic of the sea 
that otherwise would have been lost. 

Voss started his seafaring career as a boy in 1877, 
serving on sailing ships of all nationalities in voyages to 
all parts of the world, rising to the position of mate. He 
had had no experience in small boats on long voyages 
until the one he made in the little sloop Xora to Cocos Is- 
land on atreasure hunting expedition, which was, of course, 
unsuccessful, and then to the west coast of South America. 

In 1901 he embarked on the voyage of the Tilikum, 
having been promised $2,500 if he would cross three 
oceans in a boat smaller than Captain Slocum’s Spray. 
After looking around for a suitable craft, Voss finally 
purchased the 7ilikum, an Alaskan canoe, which he 
decked over and rigged with three masts, carrying only 
230 square feet of canvas. Tilikum was hardly the type 
one would select for such a voyage, being 30 feet long 
on the bottom with only 4 feet 6 inches beam at the water 
line and 5 feet 6 inches extreme beam. With one com- 
panion he sailed from Victoria for the South Seas. Three 
years, three months and twelve days later he arrived in 
London, having crossed the North and South Pacific, the 
Indian Ocean, rounded the ‘Cape of Good Hope, and 
sailed through the South and North Atlantic. The voyage 
was full of adventure, but, thorough seaman that Voss 
was, he brought the little ship in safely. The last voyage 
described is one in the little yawl Sea Queen, 25 feet long 
over all, and started from Yokohama. Dismasted in a 
typhoon, and rolled over by a sea, Voss and his crew 
worked the little ship back to Japan, but could not con- 
tinue the voyage. 

. The story of these three voyages is told in a casual 
manner in this book. In an appendix. are observations 
covering a life-time at sea, on the handling of small craft 
at sea, on heaving to and riding out gales, on sea anchors, 
on rates of drift, and the like, that are invaluable to the 
seafarer. There’s an introduction by Weston Martyr, 
known to many American yachtsmen. a. L.'s. 
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| The Fight of the Ferecrest 

By Alain J. Gerbault (D. Appleton 
Co. 

HE latest addition to the tales 

of single handed cruising in small 
craft on the open ocean is the Fighi 
of the Firecrest, an absorbing tale of adventure by the in- 
trepid Frenchman, Alain J. Gerbault, who sailed his 39- 
foot cutter from Gibraltar to New York in the summer of 
1923. While parts of his story were made known soon 
after the completion of his voyage, Gerbault’s own ac- 
count is the first authentic and complete tale of how he 
and his little ship triumphed in one of the most remarka- 
ble uphill fights against the elements which any single 
hander has ever waged. 

During most of the 101 days of the trip, gales of wind 
and mountainous seas battered both ship and crew. Sails 
blew away, rigging parted, water and food ‘‘went bad,”’ 
and the skipper fell ill. Nothing but sheer courage and 
dogged perseverence pulled Gerbault through. As he re- 
counts it: ‘‘On August 18th the gales came on again; my 
sails began to rip; parts of the rigging broke. The pump 
got out of order, too . . . the water had now risen to 
the level of the cabin floor . ... .” A little later on “I 
discovered that the wave had broken off the outboard end 
of the bowsprit . . .”” While rigging a new bobstay ‘‘I had 
to hang head downward from the bowsprit . . . as her 
bow rose and fell she alternately dipped me two or three 
feet under water and brought me out dripping and splut- 
tering, to repeat the dose again and again.” 

Besides being a remarkable story of adventure, the 
Fight of the Firecrest is added proof of the ability of small 
craft to negotiate safely long passages at sea in all weath- 
ers. Sailors and landsmen alike should read it. —- 


Ship Model Making 


By Capt. E. Armitage McCann (The Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Co.) 


ITH an increasing number of people becoming in- 

terested in models of old-time ships, Ship Model 
Making, by Capt. Armitage E. McCann, will be welcomed 
by those who are interested enough, and have time 
enough, to construct their own models. The author, a 
well-known expert on old ships and model making, has 
simplified the text and drawings so that anyone handy 
with a few simple tools can make models at a very mod- 
erate expense. 

The two models treated in this book, the Barbary 
Coast Felucca and the Spanish Galleon, are what Captain 
McCann terms ‘‘sketch models.”” They are not scale mod- 
els, requiring a personal knowledge of ships, a knowledge 
of naval architecture, and an infinite amount of time and 
patience; nor are they like the crude ‘‘department store 
type, of crude design and construction. Rather, they are 
models which in their main dimensions and details are 
correct, and which have been designed to be as near like 
the ships of their period and country as can be achieved 
with a simplified method of building. 

The illustrations, drawings, plans and detailed instruc- 
tions should result in the amateur builder being able to 
create models which will be correct in general appearance, 
rigging and other details, and which will be decidedly at- 
tractive and decorative. bet 
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("™ pleasure of cruising is greatly 
increased when your yacht’s cabin 
and deck appointments provide the 
same convenience and comfort to 
which you are accustomed ashore. ~& 


(It is entirely practicable to enjoy this 
luxury aboard your cruiser. @ ~\ 
The essence of the problem, of course, 
is in acquiring just the right things for 
your particular boat — the furniture, 
hangings, lighting fixtures and decora- 
tive essentials which will harmonize. 


@ When properly designed and 
arranged before an appropriate back- 


— 





Owner's Stateroom, Yacht ARA. Appointments by New York Galleries, Inc. 











ground, these details often create an 
effect of spaciousness which even the 
limited dimensions of a yacht’s cabin 
cannot dispel GW GW Ww YW 


Q To get the most out of your ship's 
accommodations, you have only to 
command the services of this organiza- 
tion of decorators and cabinetmakers. 
When desired, designs are prepared 
to order and finished in our shops. ~» 
Yachtsmen are always welcome at 
the Galleries, where a consultation 
regarding the decorative possibilities 
of your craft will entail no obligation. 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 48 and 49% Streets 














Of Interest to the Skipper 


The New Winton Diesel 
Motor 


The new Winton Diesel motor, of 800 
h.p., marks the entry of the Winton Engine 
Company into the field of the larger sized 
Diesels, a step which has been anticipated for 
some time because of the remarkably im- 
pressive service record of their Diesel en- 
gines in sizes ranging up to 600 h.p. Four of 
these new engines have already been in- 
stalled in yachts — two in the Arcadia and 
two in the Savarona — while another of the 
same size is being installed in the new dredge 
Virginia, now building for the American 
Dredging Co. 

The new engine is 4-cycle, and has 6 
cylinders of 16%” bore and 22” stroke, 
developing 800 h.p. at 300 r.p.m. A one-piece 
water box construction is used, providing 
maximum rigidity fore and aft. The two 
crankcases and water box are held together 
by 16 through steel tie bolts from the bot- 
tom of the crank case to the top of the water 
box, taking up the firing stresses of the en- 
gine, no cast iron part being called upon to 
absorb any of these stresses, 

Amongst the mechanical features might be 
mentioned the pistons, made of Bu-Nite 
aluminum alloy; direct-connected air com- 
pressor, driven from the main camshaft; 
injection valve of simplest possible design, 
opening inwardly; a six-plunger fuel pump; 
two cylinder, reciprocating type lubricating 
pump; close grained, charcoal iron cylinder 
liners, machined and ground to mirror 
smoothness, etc. 

It is said that the company’s engineering 
staff spent upwards of five years in intensive 
research work in designing this model, which 
was not placed on the market until the Win- 
ton Co. was satisfied that it is the best Diesel 
engine ever produced in America. The result 
is that this engine shows:some striking de- 
partures in its lines, being especially clean 
and symmetrical, and unusually compact, 
with exceptional strength and rigidity. 

In order to facilitate the transaction of 
their rapidly growing business in southern 
territory, the Winton Engine Co., of Cleve- 
land has opened a sales and service office in 
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Cygnus, a new 38-foot standardized cruiser built by the Dawn Boat Corpr. for Clifford 
M. Swan, powered with a 6-cylinder Kermath. 


Miami, Fla., in Suite 202, Ostend Bldg., with 
A. C. Hauser as general manager. 


The Dawn 38-footer 


A standardized 38-foot cruiser which is 
attracting considerable favorable comment 
is. the craft. turned out by the Dawn Boat 
Corporation, of New York City. The 
photograph of Cygnus, owned by Clifford M. 
Swan, shows what an attractive craft she is. 
Camaphel and Musketeer II are duplicates 
which have been completed recently, while 
others are under construction. Six-cylinder 
Kermath motors are standard equipment. 


J 





The new Winton Diesel 6-cylinder motor of 800 h.p. which the Winton Engine Co., of 


Cleveland, has recently brought out, marking the entry of this company into the field of 
large-sized power plants. 


Topping Carries Plymouth 
Cordage 


Plymouth Yacht. Rope, Plymouth Bolt 
Rope, and Plymouth Manila, all products of 
the Plymouth Cordage Co., may now be 
obtained in New York at Topping Bros., 159 
Varick St. 








The auxiliary schooner Kittiwake, designed 
by Ralph E. Winslow. With an F-4 Scripps, 
she does 7 miles under power. 


A Successful Schooner 


One of the notable additions to the grow- 
ing fleet of small cruising schooners on the 
Great Lakes is the Kittiwake, owned by Mr. 
J. L. Williamson, of Chicago. The accom- 
panying photograph shows what a fine 
little craft she is. 
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Robert Amory’s Q boat, “‘Leonore’’. 
by Ratsey & Lapthorne, City Island. 





Rigged with Wamsutta Yacht Duck 


Photograph by W. B. Jackson, Marblehead, Mass. 


Winning the Puritan Cup 


bt Puritan Cup Race is the 
New England classic of the East- 
ern Yacht Club. On July 5th at 
Marblehead, Mass., Robert Amory 
took the cup with his Q boat ‘‘Leon- 
ore’”’ and Wamsutta Yacht Duck 
added another win to its long list. 


For racing or cruising Wamsutta 
Yacht Duck is proving its superiority 


with Wamsutta Yacht Duck 


under every test. Made from the 
finest Egyptian cotton closely woven 
and thoroughly seasoned. America’s 
leading sailmakers on both coasts are 
recommending it. 


Samples from your sailmaker or 
Howe @& BaINBRIDGE 


Distributors 


220 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK 


Made in America for American Yachts 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass., Founded 1846.—RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Aguan,44 Leonard St., N. Y. 
































































Like an 
October Breeze 


HEN there’s a snap in the air 

and ever-changing skies over- 
head, then you’ll want electric propul- 
sion. For itszest is-atune to October 
days—a companion to respond to your 
slightest whim; to toss up the spray to 
an autumn breeze, or quietly loll under 
the Indian summer sun. 


Men whose pride lies in the owner- 
ship of better things, choose West- 
inghouse electric propulsion’ equip- 
ment. Good engineering has com- 
bined the utmost in quality with 
sound economy. 


Gas-Electric Diesel-Electric 
Steam-electric 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in.AH Principal American Cities 
Service Stations in Principal American Ports 


Westinghouse 


Propulsion Equipment 
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Castaway Boats 
(Continued from page 48) 
held a direction steady enough to be depended on. The 
plan, long and carefully talked over, was to run the lati- 
tude down, close to the wind, and then run on that parailel 
until reaching Port Louis. For compass.directions, it had 
been computed that the true western amplitude of the 
sun was W.N.W., with the consequent eastern amplitude 
of E.N.E. If the sky was clear at night the N. and S. di- 


section was very nearly indicated by the Southern Cross, 


while Antares, Venus, Mars and the half moon gave 
them their E. and W. directions. 

On the first day there was a heavy sea driven up by 
violent squalls for which this region is noted. They 
started out with close reefed main and mizzen, but later 
had to take in the main and heave to under the mizzen. 
The weather moderating they took up their course again 
which, by bearing of the stars, was S.S.W. They logged 
from four to five knots. On the second day the sun rose 
clear and by its amplitude the course was S.W. x S., the 
the boat logging five knots. A meridian gave them a 
latitude of 18° 30’ S. By watch time, which was set to 
that on the sand bank, they had made five minutes 
difference of longitude, but that was not to be depended 
on because both of the watches had been wet. They then 
kept as close to the wind as they could under the condi- 
tions of wind and sea but at night broke off to S.W. x W. 
according to the bearing of the Southern Cross. Francken 
began to fear that he would be unable to weather Mauri- 
tius at all, but be obliged at last to make the island of 
Bourbon, as it was then called. 

The breaking of the next day filled them with hope, and 
in half an hour they sighted Flat Island on the weather 
bow. This was not far from Mauritius. But there was 
hard work for them in squally weather and a high sea 
which drove them to leeward of Port Louis. A ship coming 
out of the harbor marked the line for them, but by night 
they had worked their way inshore and came to anchor 
with one of their ballast bags in nine feet of water. 

At daybreak they weighed and pulled four miles along 
the shore, discovered the harbor, and got in by 8 a.m. To 
quote Mr. Francken, who did a real sailor’s job for which 
he was afterward highly commended by the East India 
Company: ‘‘Our appearance must have been strange and 
truly ludicrous; out of the ten persons in the boat only 
one had a hat; the rest wore turbans of muslin, or the 
ladies’ fancy caps before mentioned, made of cloth or 
leather, and trimmed with fur, and which could only be 
made to stick on the head by splitting them up behind; 
about three had jackets; the rest wore their sand-bank 
mantles of different colored cloth, with two holes for the 
naked arms; only three had trousers, and there was no 
shirt, no stockings, no shoes among all the party. Our 
feet and legs, and indeed every part of the body, were 
completely sodden with rain and sea-water; in addition to 
which, our faces and arms had been exposed to the scorch- 
ing rays of a nearly verticle sun, so that, upon the whole, 
we had much more the appearance of savages, or natives 
of Otaheite, than Europeans. The people brought us 
bread, coffee, grog, and fruit — in short, whatever could 
be wished for, and many of them invited us to their 
homes. Mr. Ayres went ashore immediately and stated 
our business to the company’s agent, while I got the boat 
secure and everything taken out of her.” 

On the news of the loss of the Cablava and the position 


| of her crew not a moment was lost, for a frigate, the 


Magicienne, and the Challenger, brig, were dispatched 
within an hour to the scene of the disaster, Francken and 
Ayers going along as well qualified pilots. Two days later, 
on a Sunday, they reached Cargados. The people hap- 
pened to be at prayers, but the bo’sun, who kept an eye 
on the horizon as well, spied the rescuing sail first and the 
service was never finished. 
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Immediate Deliveries 


On All Standard Kermath Motors 


IX ERMATH expansion has en- 


deavored to keep pace with 
the demand for Kermath Boat 
Engines. The first six months of 
1926 placed an unprecedented 
delivery burden on Kermath. To 
meet this situation a rapid ex- 
pansion program was again inau- 
gurated. New machinery, greatly 
increased factory space, a larger 
payroll—everything that money, 
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materials and engineering skill 
could accomplish was utilized to 
keep pace with demand. Kermath 
has solved its delivery situation 
with a marine motor production 
ofunheard of magnitude. You need 
accept no substitute now for 
Kermath marine motor perform- 
ance. You can get your Kermath 
without delay when and where 
you want it. 


COMPANY 














NEW YORK 5893 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit TORONTO 
50 West 17th Street 11 E. Wellington Street 
Display Rooms Canadian Branch 
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A Bahama Cruise in the Alice 
(Continued from page 44) 


horror of what had happened on this lonely island — the 
negroes will tell you all — by the thought of what might 
happen in the endless future. 

We left Whale Cay, but not its memories, so that about 
what we did or where we went in the Alice during the 
next 24 hours, I am rather vague, but I do know that the 

next-afternoon found us anchored behind Frozen Cay. 
| This coral cay is, indeed, appropriately named, for it is 
| 


































































the most menacing and completely frozen-looking island 
I ever saw. I really marvel that it has not melted a little 
in the balmy climate of the Bahamas, but am glad it has 
not, as it is Heaven for the crawfish! 

We were awakened at the usual early hour of 6.30 the 
next morning, but this time we got under way before 
breakfast. There was a fresh southwest breeze and we 
steered N.E. x N.4%N. for Rocky Point, Abaco, and 
sighted it about 11 A.M. The sea was rough in by the shore 
and, in the course of the next half hour, there were sounds 
of quite a commotion below deck — of books being hurled 
to the floor, doors banging, brass tea set clattering all over 
the cabin and making a terrific noise. The water from the 
tea kettle poured in a stream to the carpet and alcohol 
from the lamp went over everything. In the galley, the 
steward was nearly standing on his head, but we got him 
used to that long before the ketch Alice was in existence. 
I think he was in one acrobatic position or another until 
the next morning, because, when we finally anchored at 
Rocky Point at half past 12, things did not get much more 
peaceful and we stayed anchored there all the afternoon and 
all night. You see, excluding our anchorage, we had come to 
a.very remarkable place. It was the gem of all the negro 
settlements of Abaco, being very tropical and picturesque. 

Dr. Dolley and I had the honor of being personally 
sculled to the shore by Mr. Dames, a leading inhabitant. 




















I shall always remember his superb bare feet — and the 

man himself. He was delightful. The moment he had 

safely landed us on shore, he returned to the Alice for 

ERE is a grace and beauty of line 7, | Father and John. In the meantime, I followed Dr. Dolley 

Gyan charm and comfortable com- ee to a little thatched house where he went to see an old, sick 
pletenesss about the arrangement and 4 man. While he was talking to him iti one room, a large, 
fittings of each Consolidated Built Boat @ =| handsome negress ushered me into another room and, 
that stamps it at once as “a distin- | | planting a rocking chair in the exact center of the floor, 
guished visitor” in any port. bade me sit down. I did so. Immediately, two dozen or 
eT, RT ie IO Se 7 more women, girls, and boys — all negroes, of course, — 
Playboat to a sea-going yacht) on request. seemed to ss up a magic me ty Sige — _ in ~ 

, es *1.4: doorway to observe the curiosity in the rocking chair. For 
Consetideenl Mipbesivn © — a long moment, only the creak of the chair broke the 
ew : oy silence. I know, now, what it feels like to be a freak in a 


side show at the circus with the curious, staring crowd 
roped off at a distance. 

Soon the others joined us and We spent a most interest- 
ing and enjoyable afternoon ashore im this little ‘‘ capital”’ 
of the negro settlements of Abaco. We returned to the 
rolling Alice loaded with gifts of conch shells, exquisite 
sun shells, curious sponges, green coconuts, and small 
eggs. There were so many conch shells that they covered a 
large space on the deck and Father and John wanted to 
throw them overboard, but I persuaded them to be 
patient and wait until we sailed away from Rocky Point, 
otherwise the inhabitants would be sure to discover their 
gifts to us lying on the bottom! So we left the deck strewn 
with shells, hoisted the mizzen to steady the boat, and 
went below where we stayed until dawn, telling stories, 
eating, and sleeping. 

We were in haste to be off the next day, Father and 
Malone hoisting sails and weighing anchor, while Dr. 
Dolley got tidings of a sick girl whom he had taken care o! 
on shore the day before. Then away we sailed to Gorda 
Cay, catching sixty pounds of fish before arriving ther: 
at half past 11. ... 
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THE ‘*TUNA” 


Owner, John T. Pratt 


Builder 
George Lawley & Sons, Inc. 
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NEITHER FOG NOR RAIN 
Tarnish Crodon- plated Fittings 


— constant exposure to the ele- | Croponaddsconsiderably to the trim appear- 
ments, the marine hardware and fittings ance of any boat. Since no metal polishes 
on your boat will never have to be polished _ need ever be used, the painted surfaces in con< 
if they are Cropon-plated. For Cropon tact with metal fittings never become stained. 





never tarnishes or corrodes. If you wish your boat to 
Cropon isa chromium elec- be “ele ge agie A “dressed” 
tro-plate with a high mirror- Specify Crovon for: without the expense or an- 


noyance of metal polishing, 
see that all brightwork is 
Cropon-plated. 

The E. J. Willis Company 


like lustre. It never chips or 
peels and indefinitely resists 
atmospheric corrosion, ser- 
vice wear, steam, high tem- 
perature, the majority of acids Windlass, Steering Wheels, of 85 Chambers Street, New 
and all alkalis. Cropon pre- Port Lights, Electric: Fans, York, our sales representative 
vents the formation of ver- Seach Lights pnd Reflectors, for Cropon-plating marine 
digris. hardware in New York City 

Even in salt spray, fog, or and vicinity, will be glad to 
rain it never becomes stained. estimate the probable cost of 
An occasional wiping with plating the metal equipment 
a cloth will remove grease of any boat. Inquiries from 


or other foreign matter and other cities should be ad- 

maintain the original beauty CROD ON dressed directly to the Chro- 

of the finish. miumCorporationof America, 

The sparkling beauty of “Jhe Chrome Plate 26Broadway,NewYorkCity. 
Applied Only to Quality Products 


CHROMIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Dept. M-1 FR iroddnantnrtvinednacnaibheits ive 
26 Broadway, New York City Address 


Ships’ Bells, Binnacles, Bin- 
nacle Stands, Reverse Levers, 
Cleats, Engine Room Tele- 
gtaphs, Chocks, Capstans, 


Plumbing Fixtures, Door 
Hardware, Hinges, Exposed 
Pipes and Rails. 











Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, ‘‘Cropon for Marine City. ......---------------------- State.........-----,--- 


Hardware and Fittings.” Name of Boat_-__-__- Pena RR re 








Instant 
Starting~ 


the surest 


broof of 
Reliability! 


6 Bc USANDS of users have 
learned that Elto’s easy, instant, 
quarter-turn starting is a feature 
of extraordinary importance. 


They know it is a vital factor in Elto’s out- 
standing characteristic of utter reliability! 


Reliability begins with easy starting — 
and the same battery ignition — the same 
perfect carburetion — that starts the Elto 
purring on the first flip of the fly-wheel 
are qualities that keep it going regardless 
of any condition of sea and weather. 


There are other features of Elto construc- 
tion that you'll want to know in detail. 
Full rudder steering, with tiller line con- 
trol from any part of the boat. Propello 
Pump, eliminating parts of greatest wear. 
Strictly marine design, developing gener- 
ous 4 h.p. with light weight and portability. 
The Elto catalog describes them fully! 


Send for it! 





ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 


Dept. 2 Mnfrs. Home Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


"Starts on @ quarter turn® 


Siiper 
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As we were anxious to reach Mores Island that day, we 
got under way immediately after luncheon, and a long, 
rough sail brought us there just at sundown. We dropped 
anchor quite near the shore, which was outlined, with its 
palm trees, and one long row of cabins, against the flaming 
sky. Almost instantly a little boat appeared with two 
negroes to welcome us and invite us ashore, but it was so 
late that, although tempted to go with them, we decided 
to wait until morning. We watched them as they sculled 
back to the beach. Then all faded and disappeared from 
view as darkness fell suddenly upon us. 

In the morning, we lost no time in setting foot on 
Mores Island. The first thing we discovered was that we 
had landed in a settlement called Hard Bargain, a name 
which might mean anything. Hard Bargain boasted of one 
long street running parallel with the shore and one long 
row of thatched cabins and a seemingly endless number of 
inhabitants who swarmed about us. They recognized Dr. 
Dolley, who is like another Dr. Grenfell, and Mr. Davis, 
their minister, took him away to see a sick baby. We spent 
the morning mostly in caves, which were some two or 
three miles from the settlement, and at noon rowed back 
to the Alice. Then we laid our course for Norman’s Castle 
and left Hard Bargain, a place I shall not soon forget. We 
had to beat to windward all the way over — a distance of 
25 miles. This took us six hours and, again, we reached 
our destination just before dark, but instead of anchoring, 
we tied up at a long wharf. All spent the evening ashore 
and came back with the information that there was no 
ice available. Too bad, but we could do nothing about it, 
and went to bed. 

We took our departure from Norman’s Castle at noon 
and had a beautiful, smooth sail over to Cave Cay arriving 
there at quarter to5.... 

That night we were glad to be in such a good harbor, 
where there was so intense a silence all about us, that we 
imagined we could hear it. 

With a ten hours’ sleep just behind us and a good 
breakfast inside us, we joyfully hoisted sail on another 
beautiful morning. A fair wind filled the sails and the 

Alice averaged eight knots all the way to Grand Cay, 
where we arrived at 2 o’clock that afternoon. 

Grand Cay comprises many small cays such as Seal 
Cay, Rat Cay, Conch Shell Cay and Deadman’s Cay. 
“Rat” seemed an unpleasant name for a cay — even 
more so than ‘‘ Deadman,’’ somehow, — and we asked a 
blue-eyed negro who came alongside the Alice whether 
Rat Cay was populated by rats, as the name implied. 
“Oh! yas sah, they are profusely, sah, profusely.” 

At Water Cay we discovered three or four little fresh 
water wells in the sand just above sea level and from 
these we took about 30 gallons of water with which we 
filled our canvas breakers. These were new canvas water- 
bags which we particularly wanted to try out. We had 
them made from a design of Claude Worth’s and, to our 
delight, found them to be a great success. They leaked 
hardly any and were easy to carry, slung from two oars. 
Before taking them back to the boat, we all went in bath- 
ing in ‘‘white water” where we could see the bottom 
perfectly as we swam along the beach. 

It was after 1 o’clock by the time we boarded the boat 
again, and lunch was all ready, but we got under way 
at once and then ate while our pilot steered. We came 
to Stranger Cay about 4 o’clock, and anchored off the 
shore. With their usual energy, Dr. Dolley and John 
hastily rowed ashore, inspected a sugar plantation and 
sugar mill, and returned to the Alice in time for tea. 

Morning came and brought a head wind. We got under 
way at 7 o'clock without sail and headed for Sales Cay 
rocks. Three hours later, we passed First Fish Cay and at 
2 o’clock, Angel Fish Cay. By that time we were able to 
use the sails so, hoisting the mainsail and jib, we ran over 
to Spanish Cay. Some of us rowed ashore and amused 
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NOTEWORTHY YACHTS 


IGNIFICANT is the fact that most of the really note- 

worthy seagoing yachts launched in American waters this 
year are powered with Winton Diesel Engines. One of these 
fine ships, ““ARCADIA,”’ is illustrated above. Owner, Galen L. 
Stone. Designed by Cox & Stevens. Built by Newport News 
Ship Building and Dry Dock Company. Length, 188’. Beam, 
27' 6”. Draft, 10’6”. Speed, 16 knots. Cruising radius, 9,000 
miles. Power, two Winton-Diesel Engines, each developing 800 
horsepower. 


THE WINTON ENGINE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


New York — A. G. Griese, Inc., 331 Madison Ave, New Orveans, La. — Warren C. Graham Company, 411 
Los ANGELES — F. G. Bryant, 210 F. W. Braun Bldg, Godchaux Bldg. 
Boston — Waiter H. Moreton Corp., 780 Commonwealth SEATTLE — J. O. Larsen, 19 Colman Dock, 

Ave, WASHINGTON — R. L. Fryer, 430 Transportation Bldg. 


CLEVELAND — F. C. Erdman Co., Union Trust Bldg. 
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Oberdorfer Pumps 





“GIANT” 


When Winter Comes 


Gear drive pumping equipment should be 
gone over very carefully when your boat is 
laid up for the winter. 


For better cooling install an Oberdorfer 
water circulating pump. Attach an Ober- . 
dorfer hand bilge pump, or 
install an Oberdorfer Bilge 
Pump motor driven unit for 
heavy duty in yachts and 
=< Several styles and 
sizes. " 


Send for Bulletin C 





M. L. OBERDORFER BRASS CO., Syracuse, New York 


























SHIPMATE HEATING STOVES 


As good as Shipmate Ranges— 
and that is all that need be said 


Send for descriptive folder 
MADE BY 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Established 1830 Sramrorp, Conn. 
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ourselves climbing black buttonwood trees and exploring 
the island. Like Cat Cay and Frozen Cay, its shore was 
bound by wicked-looking, sharp, dark coral, but as we 
wandered away from it along a short path, we came 
suddenly upon a different shore with a sandy beach border- 
ing a lovely, little harbor almost completely land-locked. 
It was doubtful whether it was deep enough for a boat 
with a four-foot draft like the Alice. While we were won- 
dering about this, we were suddenly aware that the sun 
was sinking fast and, taking a short cut through a field, 
we reached the terrible rocks again. Malone saw us from 
the Alice and rowed over to get us and take us back to 
her. 

After visiting several other small cays we finally arrived 
at Hopetown and tied up at the wharf. I must say that we 
felt quite important there, even though we were in the 
largest and finest town of all Abaco. A crowd of people had 
already come down on the wharf to inspect the Alice, 
which seemed like a boat of more than little consequence 
to both the Hopetowners and ourselves, for she completely 
eclipsed all other craft in the harbor and was an impressive 
sight. 

The moment we had made things more or less shipshape, 
and after I had thoughtfully changed from knickerbockers 
to a skirt in deference to the white population of foreign- 
looking Hopetown, we went ashore to see its pretty church, 
its picturesque houses and walls, and narrow cement streets 
where no automobile had ever driven and no horse had 
ever trod. 

We surprised the steward by returning to the boat very 
shortly, followed by the Hopetown wireless operator carry- 
ing a violin, music and music stand. I must have the credit 
for having discovered this remarkable youth and getting 
him to come aboard the Alice. He was Kenneth Roberts, 
son of the Marsh Harbor boatbuilder, and he had educated 
himself through correspondence schools. In that way, he 
had become expert enough in wireless telegraphy to be 
put in charge of the Hopetown wireless station and 
had learned a lot about English, mathematics, and 
history, but his crowning achievement was in learning to 
play the violin. Think of it! Can you imagine anything 
that would require more perseverance than for a boy, 
living in a town where there is no music, to master the 
technique of one of the most difficult instruments with 
only the aid of a correspondence school? Possibly you 
can imagine it, but I doubt if you could do it. Try it! 

Quite a number of Hopetown inhabitants collected 
again on the wharf close to the Alice upon hearing melt- 
ing sounds caused by the Roberts and Howad trio of 
two violins and flute, but the performers in the cabin 
were unaware of those listeners on the wharf and the 
listeners could only listen and not see, so the trio proceeded 
without interruption until the arrival of the commissioner 
of Hopetown. Then we bade goodbye to Roberts, who 
very kindly made me a present of his music stand. I 
promised to send him some aluminum violin strings in 
return. 

That night, in the midst of a heavy norther, we enter- 
tained the commissioner with his wife and daughter. 
They left soon after dinner and the storm increased in 
intensity towards midnight, but our boat could not pos- 
sibly have been in a more secure spot than at the wharf in 
the landlocked harbor of Hopetown. 

Bad weather continued the next day and the Alice lay 
at the wharf till all the crew returned to her from their 
errands ashore. 

We left Hopetown at half past 1 in half a gale of wind 
and headed, under sail, straight for Little Harbor. Clad 
from head to foot in rubber, I braced myself in the cockpit, 
and, with two turns around the tiller, held the Alice on her 
rapid course. Spray poured over me continually and the 
cockpit floor swirled with water while the boat lay over till 














her lee rail disappeared from sight. The Alice is so stiff that 
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Model 826 demonstrating the many delightful features of Watercar performance 


The Standard Dodge Watercar 


A Triumph of the Boat Builders Art 
in Design, Material, Construction, Performance 


No matter how thoroughly standardized a boat 
may be, it is still a hand made article. To build 
fine boats on a production basis, men are more 
essential than machinery. It is an art that demands 
the skill and experience of expert craftsmen. 


The Horace E. Dodge Works have gathered a 
group of the finest artisans whose skill is attested 
by the appearance, performance and service of 
Dodge Watercars. 














$347 5 _ You are invited to drive a Watercar and to critic 
All prices F.O.B. Detroit ally examine it from stem to stern. 
Distributors and Maes IRTE 
New Y ork Representatives a 4 
san SROUNG SHALL, Order your Watercar now for Florida delivery. 
’ Chesapeake Bay Distributors: 
‘Sisasss | adhere | 
Baltimore, Md. HORACE E. DODGE BOAT WORKS, INC. 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island: 
SAVAGE BOAT & ENGINE DETROIT 
COMPANY 
780 Commonwealth Ave., - 
Boston, Mass. A few slightly used demonstrators in llent condition may be had at substantial reductions. 
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Sprzp BEAUTY 
AND COMFORT 





ISS INDIANAPOLIS, a three-year-old BABy Gar, driven 

by F. L. Sanford, owner, driving his first race, won second 
in the 150-mile Sweepstakes at Detroit on Labor Day — making 
a consistent non-stop run averaging 47.102 m.p.h. in a rough sea. 


The Bapy Gar is as easy to control as an automobile. Equipped 
with the famous Gar Wood Marine engine, it has one horsepower 
for every 3% pounds of weight. It is the favorite of the best known 
sportsmen of America and Europe. 


For Real Sport — Geta BABY GAR 
Mr. Lyon will be pleased to arrange 
a demonstration at your convenience. 


Howard W. Lyon, Gotham National Bank Building, N. Y. City 
“‘Exclusive Distributor’’ 
Telephone: Columbus 1212 
Built by Gar Wood, Inc., 419 Connecticut Ave., Detroit, Michigan 














POWER CRUISER FLAVIA II—75 feet long 
One 6-cyl. 75-100 h. p. 20th Century Motor 


We build yachts complete and there is no 
divided responsibility. Our 20th Century 
Motor, built in our own shop, is one of the 
leading engines. We are in a position to 
build you a complete yacht, furnished and 
equipped, at prices that cannot be equalled 
when construction and finish are considered. 
Let US figure on your new yacht for next 
season. 


New York Yacht Launch and Engine Co. | 


Morris Heights, New York City | 


| 








20th CENTURY MOTOR 
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she seldom ever does this. It was a simply marvelous sail 
and I enjoyed it to the utmost, but it was all over at 
quarter to 4, for the wind greatly decreased and we found 
a smooth anchorage in seven feet of water close under 
the lee of a point of land. 

At sunset, a Nassau fishing schooner came to anchor 
by us and, seeing her, we realized that we were near- 
ing the end of our wonderful Abaco cruise. 

“Baby Ben” alarm went off at half past 5 in the morn- 
ing. Everything pitch-dark except for stray moonbeams 
shining through a cloud. We got under way earlier than 
ever — at five minutes to 6. We had a light northerly wind 
and ran down towards Hole-in-the-Wall, and photographed 
this natural stone bridge which stretches out into the 
sea and is high enough for a small sail boat to go under. 
It is a well-known landmark for all navigators in the 
West Indies, particularly those sailing from Spain to Cuba. 
I was delighted to see it. 

The only harbor we passed on our way to Royal Island 
Harbor was Cherokee Sound, which was most uninviting, 
being very shallow and full of coral reefs, At quarter to 
12, we set our course S.E. x S. from Hole-in-the-Wall to 
Egg Light, near the island of Eleuthra, and had a beauti- 
ful sail over to Royal Island Harbor, dropping anchor 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

We left Royal Island Harbor next morning, sailed 
southwest straight past Nassau and 12 miles farther to 
“Old Fort” where Dr. Dolley lives. We dropped our 
anchor into the crystal clear water and, rowing ashore to 
Mr. Doubleday’s rocks, climbed up to ‘‘Old Fort,” but 
instead of finding Mrs. Dolley, we saw two Florida realtors 
lying in wait for Dr. Dolley. How those people do pursue 
one! We left Dr. Dolley in their clutches and returned to 
our floating home. I realized, then, what comparative 
freedom a yacht affords one from agents—especially real 
estate agents. 


Salt Water Yachtsmen Win Good Will of Lake Men 
(Continued from page 62) 


R-boats, and won all three of the races sailed, using 
Acadia once and Momiji twice. Skipper Addison got two 
starts out of three, but Skipper Loring’s generalship was, 
on the whole, better. 

In the P-boats honors went the other way. Patricia was 
always the winning boat. The visitors had her the first 
day in the morning, and won. In the afternoon, in 
Stranger, they lost. The next day, in Stranger, they lost 
again, when it looked as though the race was won. Skipper 
Barker very cleverly got his opponent into such a position 
at the start that he had to either ram the committee-boat 
or tack and jibe over. It was a repetition of what is nick- 
named the ‘Jarvis patent’’ on the lakes, used with great 
effect by Aemilius Jarvis on the late Addison G. Hanan, 
in the Canada’s Cup race off Charlotte in 1907. Hanan 
established himself in the weather berth, and found him- 
self vigilantly patrolled up and down outside the line, 
with no opportunity to ‘‘dip”’ it without fouling his op- 
ponent, who had all the rights of the lee boat. The situa- 
tion was almost the same as between Skippers Barker and 
Wade, except that they fought out their duel to wind- 
ward of the committee boat, at the committee-boat end of 
the line. Wade was left flat in Patricia, and was a full 
minute late in starting. But when two-thirds of the course 
had been sailed a shift in the breeze headed Barker off in 
Stranger, and Wade almost caught himat thesecond buoy. 
Shortly after the turn Wade hauled Patricia through his 
wake and out on his weather quarter, blanketed him with 
the spinnaker, got by, jibed over just in time, and was 
never caught, making a brilliant finish out of a poor start. 

The series as originally planned was for six races, two 
each day, Aug. 31st, Sept. 1st and Sept. 2nd. ‘‘The best 
laid plans,” etc. Only three races were sailed, two the first 
day, one the second, there being no wind in the morning- 
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“We hit a wash from a private pilot. 


Seven Start, Seven Finish; 
Chrysler’s ‘Baby’ Winner 


Biscayne Baby averaging 38.37 
miles per hour. Nelson Doubleday, 
the publisher, finished fourth, av- 
erage 38.35 miles per hour; John 
Inglis, New York Central Railroad 
executive, was fifth, average 37.23 
miles per hour; L., Gordon Ham- 
mersley, whose $60,000 all metal 
Dodge Memorial boat, Cigarette, 
vas temporarily lost to racing Fri- 
ay due to a motor. accident, 
yrought his Biscayne Baby over the 
line in sixth position, averaging 
35.23 miles per hour; and C. Truntz, 
another, of the summer colony 


worthy craft. All were piloted by| sportsmen, was seventh, his boat 
avers O 


,!millionaires and each boat was 2 (4 . 
identical in hull construction and 
in power, all the motors being the Qboats finished. 

Seripps Lot horse power type. second Biscayne Baby race was 

Because e boats looked alike, | held between, the second and third 

numbers on them were necessary.| Gold Cup heats and Chrysiers boat 


Commander Robert Bable, of the| won again, this time averaging 
United States Navy, finished sec-| 40.06 miles an hour. Six boats 
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By HARRY LEDUC. 
ANHASSETT BAY, L. I., Aug. 21. 
—Though Walter Chrysler’s 
i Gold Cup boat, Miss Frolic, failed, 

iroi a wat ot 
ithout a winner. His Scripps 


' powered 18-footer won the 12-mile 
‘race for Biscayne Babies by cover- 
jing two of Manhassetts three miles 
laps at the rate of 40 miles an hour 
;and averaging 39.61 miles per hour 
for the race. 
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ond, averaging 39.38 miles per hour.,; started and all finished, the slowest 
John Rutherford, Long Island mil-| making better than 895 miles an 
Jionatre sportsman, was third, his] hour, 
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HE two most consistent one- 

design racing Beats ever pro- 
duced. (Above) The sensational 
Biscayne Babies built by the 
Purdy Boat Company. (Below) 
The Tampa Babies, developed by 
the Hacker Boat Company. All 
SCRIPPS powered, with a per- 
fect score. 


iL ee 


SCRIPPS 


consistency is more than 
an advertising slogan. It is 
an actual accomplishment, 
recognized by yachtsmen 
for more than twenty years. 
A ready start and a strong 
finish always, whether in 
a mile dash or a long ocean 
cruise. Models for almost 


res CURY class of marine serv- 


ice, 10 to 150 h.p. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY 


§$33 Lincotn AVENUE or ae 


Detroit, MicHIGAN 
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Pickwick Pale and 
Pickwick Stout 


Make You Forget Prohibition 


Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
Dealers: 


MASSACHUSETTS 
S. S. Pierce Co., Boston 
The Rival Foods, Inc., Cambridge 
NEW YORK 
Austin, Nichols & Co. 
Charles & Co. 
Park & Tilford 
Acker, Merrall & Condit 
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NEW HAVEN 
Miner, Read & Tullock 
PHILADELPHIA 
John Friedrich 
SAVANNAH 
Frank Palmer, Jr. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 
Lakeworth-Fort Lauderdale-Miami 
Hebe Co. 


JACKSONVILLE 
Hagin-Peters Co. 


WASHINGTON 
Beitzell & Co. 
John H. Magruder, Inc. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
S. Hirschmann & Son 
, PROVIDENCE 
Hebe Co., Inc. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
S. B. Cole . 
Young’s Market Co. 
May Co. 
SAN DIEGO 
Hamilton's _ 
: PASADENA 
Model Grocery Co. 
SANTA BARBARA 
Diehl Grocery Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Goldberg, Bowen & Co. 

















Haffenreffer & Co., Boston 











HE 2-in-1 WONDER-WATCH the SPORTS- 
MAN—Combines a SPORT watch and DRESS 


watch. Marvelous SHOCK-PROOF jewelled 
movement — steel wheels, plates, escapement, FREE 
secret process tempered. Double strength main- 
spring. DUST-PROOF. MOISTURE-PROOF TRIAL 
case. Sizsling Sun, Freezing weather, jars, shocks, 
exposure do not affect its timekeeping. Made for us 
by Elgin and Waltham Watch Companies. 
Amazed at Marvelous Performance! 

E have sold hundreds to professional men, executives, Strap 

sportsmen, globe-trotters—they are amazed at its marvel- 
ous performance under most gruelling conditions. CASE is gold-fil- Watches 
led, handsome rectangular shape. You'll be PROUD of it! Radium in great 
dial tells time vividly in pitch darkness. A Smart Strap Watch for Seman? 


RED-BLOODED EN —stylish enough for dressiest functions, 
sturdy enough for most strenuous sports. Regular price, 
$40.00. For LIMITED time to feature our DIRECT-by- 33 75 
MAIL heme te PRS EN ORG EET Ee oe penne e 
Dleased, you may pay on Budget Plan: — 
$6 MONTHLY 


or, if you wish to pay cash within 10 days, deduct $2.75 and send Check 
or Money Order for $31. Otherwise return it. Sen 

NO Money! 2, NOTHING on Delivery! Order 

NOW! LIMITED TIME offer.............040++ 


No fumbling in 
pockets and unbut- 
toning of coats. “‘A 
twist of the wrist — 
there's the time."’ 


ee ee ee eee eee eee ee 4 
Our SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. ; 
‘ “2G ; H bl ings.”” 
P lan 1s I apnme el tional Mart One House. : 
’ 365 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Differen t ” Sole Distributor of SHOCK-P ROOF “Sporisman” ! 


1 

| 

| 

1 

I 

' Gentlemen: — Please send me $33.75 Sportsman watch I 
Ses J? ore 1 (checked) for 10 Days FREE Trial on the seer an. 
NOTHING on 1 0 ELGIN O WALTHA 
delivery. See, Try, 
USE , 
! 
| 
' 


Test, 

“*“Sportsman’’ iD thie haat. tan dt okie in inias bd eee Res 1 
Watch for 10 Please teli us something about yourself. We will appreciate l 
Days’ Trial Ab- the information. Write on Club, Business or Social Stationery. 
solutely F REE! THANK YOU! | Yac, 10-26 | 
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The 1926 Fastnet Race 
(Continued from page 36) 


one, however, seems to have hung on to everything that 
would draw and to have driven their boats to the limit. 
The Primrose, in particular, was certainly made to go; and 
her big jib and fisherman were kept on her in spite of the 
fact that her crew were wondering if they would ever be 
able to get these sails down. In the end the wind saved 
them this trouble, for a squall got hold of the reaching jib 
and blew it clean out of the ship. 


The yachts rounded the Fastnet as follows: — 


Hallowe’en.... 1A.M., Tuesday, the 17th 
ae 8 A.M., Tuesday, the 17th 
Jolie Brise... 10.30 a.m., Tuesday, the 17th 
CS lad 4.4 2.15 p.M., Tuesday, the 17th 
Saladin.:..... 6.15 p.M., Tuesday, the 17th 
Primrose...... 6.30 p.m., Tuesday, the 17th 
RS nie ¢ ict oa 12.30 p.m., Wed., the 18th 
Penboch....... 1.20 p.m., Wed., the 18th 
Ms Fo ete Not reported 


The night of the 17th was the crucial period of the race. 
By that time the wind had increased very greatly in 
strength until, in the vicinity of the Fastnet, it was 
blowing a hard westerly gale. It was then that seamanship 
and luck began to count most heavily. At this critical 
moment the Hallowe'en, with the wind well abaft the 
beam, was tearing along towards Land’s End, a hundred 
miles and more away from the centre of the trouble. This 
was her good fortune — a fortune well earned by the speed 
she had shown and the fine way in which she must have 
been sailed. Astern of her, and some 60 miles nearer to 
the centre of the gale, was the J/ex, storming along under 
double reefed mainsail and spitfire jib. She seems to have 
had all the wind she needed — if a steersman half over- 
board, a second man right overboard but hanging on, 
and a third man towing astern at the end of the main 
sheet counts for anything! However, her crew duly res- 
cued their men and kept the boat going hard through 
everything — which, to me, spells guts. 

Further astern, and right in the middle of things, were 
the Jolie Brise and Gull, and these yachts appear to have 
met the very worst of the weather. I was not there myself, 
but I know the Jolie Brise and her Commander well 
enough to state that the yacht would never have been 
hove-to for six hours in the middle of a race unless that 
course was the only proper and seamanlike one to pursue. 
In a gale, force 8, with gusts up to 60 miles an hour, there 
is no question but that it is high time for any small craft 
to heave-to. The condition of the weather may be gath- 
ered from the fact that the wind blew the Gull’s reefed 
mainsail to pieces and the battering of the seas started her 
planks. Her owner is the kind of man who never gives up 
— but this time there was nothing left for him to do but 
hoist his trisail and set his crew to pumping and bailing, 
while he ran his boat through the gale and the darkness 
in the hope of finding shelter somewhere on that lee shore. 
I am thankful to say that, after some hair raising escapes, 
he managed to do this thing. 

The Saladin and Primrose were fortunate in rounding 
the Fastnet before the worst of the blow arrived; but they 
had only just managed to do this when it was a case of 
‘reef down, quick, all round.’’ Ames put two reefs in his 
mainsail, one in the foresail, dowsed his jib, and then let 
the Primrose go. She went — and I think it was her speed 
about this time and the pluck and determination of her 
crew which allowed her so nearly to win the Fastnet Cup. 

Saladin began to get her reefs down at the same time as 
the Primrose; but she was again unfortunate, getting into 
a jam with her mainsail which it took two hours to get out 
of. By that time Primrose had caught her and gone right 





ahead. 
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‘Tougher, 
more 


Enduring \ 


This varnish made with 
hard fossil gums—used 
by leading boats in 
every class 


/ 10R generations they have selected 
Edward Smith varnish — owners, mas- 


ters, and the leading marine architects in 
the country. 

They have chosen it because they have 
found that it combines the water and heat 
resistance of a fine spar varnish with unique 
durability. 

The reason for this durability is easy -to 
understand. For Edward Smith’s Spar Var- 
nishes are made with hard fossil gums—so 
hard that a temperature of 650 degrees must 
be used to melt them so that they will com- 
bine with oil. 

This accounts for the fact, too, that these 
varnishes are peculiarly free from the deep 
hair-line cracks so characteristic of modern 
varnishes made with rosin or estergum. 

Edward Smith’s Deck and Bottom Paints, 
Non-fouling paints, Marine Enamels, etc., 
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are all made with the same painstaking re- 
gard for lasting quality. They are made with 
a care not possible under ordinary quick 
commercial methods. 

No matter what paint or varnish job you 
have, it will pay you to use or specify these 
products. Our booklet on marine paints may 
be helpful in selecting the particular paint or 
varnish for your need. A postcard will bring 
it to you. Address—Edward Smith & Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MARINE PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


SINCE 1827 
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Southward Bound 2 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
for 
MOTOR BOATS 


MOTOR BOAT 
COMPASS 


(Kelvin-White Under- 
Lighted type with 
Azimuth Circle) 





SPECIAL SPEED BOAT COMPASS 


EQUIPMENT 


Guaranteed to withstand rough weather 
Send for Circulars 


KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 


112 State Street, Boston or 


38 Water Street, New York City, 2 blocks from Custom House 
‘ . 
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The really unfortunate craft were the Penboch, Banba 
and Altair. Although a considerable distance astern of the 
six leading yachts, these three boats appear to have been 
well within their time allowances when they arrived within 
some 30 miles of the Fastnet. Here the gale caught them 
and they were all forced. to heave-to — for, while most of 
the larger boats could just manage to keep going with the 
wind free, it was quite out of the question for the small 
fellows to attempt to work to windward in the face of the 
rising gale. Then, too, the wind shifted from S.S.W. to 
W.N.W., dead fair for the leaders but dead ahead for the 
three boats which had still to round the outward mark. 
The crews of these small boats must have had an exciting 
and most uncomfortable time; but the Banba and Penboch 
at any rate behaved themselves perfectly and both craft 
were set going again at the first signs of the weather mod- 
erating. Or maybe they got going before those first signs. 
I was not there and so I do not know. But I do know that 
both ships were made to beat against a most tremendous 
sea — a sea that at times broke right over the top of the 
Fastnet Light — that they rounded this awe-inspiring 
racing mark within 50 minutes of each other, and that 
(according to Banba’s Skipper) they ‘“‘made three tacks 
going up the side of one sea!’’ Well — whatever happened, 
they both sailed a brave race and it is unfortunate that 
the conditions made it impossible for either of them to 
win. 

At the time of writing I am not certain what happened 
to Altair. For three days after the rest of the yachts had 
arrived at Plymouth nothing whatever was heard of her. 
As time went on and no news came we began to get ex- 
ceedingly anxious, and things looked very black indeed 
when a rumour came through that a small craft had been 
sighted ‘‘bottom up” off Land’s End. Everything was 
done, of course, that could be done. All steamers anywhere 
in the neighborhood were advised by wireless to keep a 
lookout for the missing yacht and two of H. M.’s de- 
stroyers were despatched to sea in search of her. Then 
came a telegram saying she had arrived at Baltimore 
Bay, “All well.’’ We were glad to get that wire. 

There is not very much of interest to tell concerning the 
last leg of the course. The boats all reached and ran for 
Plymouth as hard as they could at an average speed of 
8 knots, and the farther to the eastward they sailed the 
finer they found the weather. As the wind eased they 
shook out their reefs and made sail; and before they got 
in, the Banba, at any rate, was wishing mightily that her 
main and mizzen topsails had not been washed overboard 
off.the Fastnet. Those topsails, by the way, had been 
lashed down to steel brackets bolted to the deck for this 
special purpose; but the sea took the lot — brackets and 
all. 

The only Bermudian sail in the race was attached to 
Hallowe’en’s 80’ mast. It behaved very nicely until 
Plymouth breakwater hove in sight, when, for some 
reason unknown, it went mad. It tore its slides off the 
track, parted its wire halliard and fell down; and so the 
Hallowe'en had to finish under her trisail. She crossed the 
line at 9 A.M. on the 18th, and all that day we waited 
anxiously for signs of the next arrival. The yacht had 
done well, taking less than four days to sail over a course 
which, a year before, the Jolie Brise had been unable to 
cover within six days. The Hallowe'en looked very like a 
winner. * 

And then, just at dusk, ‘the second boat appeared in the 
offing. She was a yawl — and therefore the Ilex, 12 hours 
astern; but with 18 hours’ time allowance. We knew, from 
the way they had sailed the Fulmar, that this crew ol 
soldiers were terror, o drive; but we certainly did not 
expect to see them so soon — and actually ahead of the 
Jolie Brise. Last year’s winner was a long time showing 
up, and it was not until 4 a.m. the next morning that 
she announced her arrival with much burning of flares. 
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Sumar — Bessemer 


Powered 


HE beautiful yacht Sumar, built for 

David C. Whitney of Detroit, is another 
fine yacht powered with Bessemer Diesels 
to insure a power plant in keeping with the 
ship. 
The main power plant of the Sumar consists 
of two 420 H. P. direct reversible Bessemer 
Diesels, selected to insure thorough depend- 
ability of power supply, quiet, vibrationless 
running and long uninterrupted service. 


These engines drive the Sumar with a 
smoothness and quietness that is typical of 
all of the Bessemer power plants that have 
been installed in America’s finer yachts. 


THE BESSEMER GAS ENGINE CoO. 
22 Lincoln Ave. se se Grove City, Pa. 






























































Schooner BLACK GOOSE 
Winner of Bermuda Race—Class B 


ALDEN DESIGNED 









MCCLELLAN SAILS 


CHAS. P. McCLELLAN 


Yacht Sailmaker 
22 Boomer Street, Fall River, Mass. 
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& Varnishes 
















For Bottoms ‘‘ New Jersey’’ Copper Paint 
Red, Brown or Green. For above the water- 
line ‘‘New Jersey’’ Yacht White will stand 
washing and scrubbing. ‘‘ New Jersey’ Spar 
Varnish will not turn white and holds its 
gloss. 


Write for Booklet,‘ Davy Jones’ Locker,"" 
About Paints and How to Use Them 










Sold'by Dealers in Marine Hardware and Boat Supplies 





NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS 


, HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, INC. 
WAYNE & FREEMONT STREETS 


JERSEY CITY, N J., U.S. A. 
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At dawn there was nothing in sight and the race seemeda 
safe thing for the J/ex — when the increasing light showed 
us a white schooner sailing hard for the line! It did not 
need the Stars and Stripes to tell us this was the Primrose. 
I am certain that I was not the only person to do, just 
then, some mighty anxious and hasty figuring. ‘‘ Have 
these desperate Yankees collected yet another of our 
Cups?” It looked as if they had! Then someone said, 
“‘Tlex is 9 hours, 15 minutes ahead of Primrose now; but 
she has to allow her 10 hours, 14 minutes.’’ Then I 
looked at the schooner coming along so fast that she 
surely would get in within the hour — and I saw the 
Fastnet Cup sailing across to Boston. For half an hour 
we held our breaths and only ventured to take a little 
air when we saw that the failing wind might save us yet. 
To cut short the agony — the Primrose lost the race by 
a mere 13 minutes, 8 seconds. But I wish you could have 
heard the cheer we gave her as she crossed the line. 


The finishing times are: 
CoRRECTED CORRECTED 


YACHT DATE TIME DATE TIME PLACE 
B. Mw. S&S. 

BOO. oo ew ices 18th 21:21:22 18th 3:14:52 1st 
PrimroseIV. 19th 7: 48: 30 18th 3:28:00 2nd 
Hallowe'en... 18th 9: 05: 30 18th 9:05:30 3rd 
Saladin..... 19th 9: 57: 50 18th 10: 33:35 4th 
Jolie Brise... 19th 4:4: 19 18th 12:41:49 Sth 
Banba...... 20th 2: 32: 02 18th 17:03:02 6th 
Penboch..... 20th 8: 7: 39 18th 17:51:39 7th 
Gull.......Gave up. 

Altatr...... Gave up. 


It seems to me the result on corrected times proves the 
rating rule of the Ocean Racing Club to be extremely 
sound. I think the J/ex and Primrose undoubtedly deserve 
their positions at the head of the table. They are both 
yachts which can sail fast and keep going in any kind of 
weather — vessels in which one would not hesitate to 
cross the Atlantic and which could be relied upon to 
make a quick passage: a point, indeed, which the Prim- 
rose has already proved. Both boats are, in fact, fine 
“‘ocean-racers,’”’ they were handled splendidly by their 
crews, and so I am glad to see them gain the first and 
second prizes. 

Colonel Baxendale’s Hallowe'en sailed a magnificent 
race. She got clean away from the whole fleet and beat the 
second boat in by 12 hours, in a fast-sailed race at that, 
which occupied four and a half days only. She sailed 
through some very fierce weather and her 80’ mast did 
not fall down nor did she hammer herself and her crew to 
pieces. Yet, in spite of this, under the O. R. C. Rule, she 
only secures the third prize. I shall not be surprised if this 
result is provocative of some fierce discussions between 
“cruising” and ‘‘racing” yachtsmen. For my part I can 
only say that, although I think Hallowe'en is a very fine 
vessel indeed, yet I should be scared to death at the 
prospect of having to make a long ocean passage in her. 
I have yet to be convinced that an 80’ hollow mast and 
all ballast concentrated on the bottom of the keel make 
for comfort and safety aboard a small craft at sea. 

In my opinion the O. R. C. Rule worked out astonish- 
ingly well. There is a maximum difference of 1414 hours 
only in the corrected times, against a 47-hour difference 
in elapsed times. The corresponding figures for this year’s 
Bermuda race (taking the first seven yachts only) are: 

Difference in corrected time: 28 hours, 36 minutes 

Difference in elapsed time: 26 hours, 21 minutes 
This shows that, although the boats in the Fastnet race 
differed in speed to a much greater extent than did the 
first seven yachts in the Bermuda race, yet our plan for 
adjusting this difference by time allowance was the more 
successful. The fact that different weather conditions 
prevailed during the two races destroys, of course, to 4 
great extent the value of the above comparison; but there 
is a certain significance in the figures—and I draw 
attention to them in the hope that they may help in a 
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gv — The gold-plated Lady Helen II which 
smashed the world’s record by more than 9 miles 
per hour, retaining the Funior Gold Cup for ber owner, 
Aaron DeRoy. Side panel — Spitfire V which estab- 
lished a new world’s record for 151 type hydroplanes. 


apy Hexen II —Hackerbuilt and 
Miller powered — established a new 
record for the Junior Gold Cup class at 
the Detroit Regatta of 39.69 miles per 
hour. Lady Helen I — Hackerbuilt (1924) 
and Scripps powered — was a close second 
at 39.58 miles per hour. Two stock Tampa 
Baybies — Hackerbuilt and Scripps pow- 
ered —ran fourth and fifth in this race 
with speeds exceeding previous records 
for boats built to Duff-Greening speci- 
fications. 


In the 151 class events all entries were 
Hacker designed Pelican models. Spitfire 
V, in winning, set a new world’s record 
of 41.96 miles per hour, Hacker Pelican 
type hydroplanes have been continually 
shattering records since February, raising 
the speed mile by mile at each regatta 
to this new record. 


The important thing in all this for you 
is that the same designing and building 
experience which was responsible for 
these new records is also wrapped up in 

















gain HACKERCRAFT smas 


WORLD'S 
RECORDS 


to win the Junior Gold 
Cup and 151 type hy- 
droplane races at the 


Detroit Regatta 






the unmatched excellence of the following 
stock Hacker runabouts: 


The Hacker Dotpuin —a runabout 
of refinement seating 10 — $3900 to 
$4625. The Basy Do.puin — fastest 
stock runabout of its price, seating six — 
$2595 to $3095. The Tampa Baysy —a 
racing thoroughbred — $3500. PELICAN 
model 151 type hydroplane — ready for 
motor — $850. 


The oe ae Season 


Orders for fall and winter delivery for 
the southern season may be made now 
with the assurance of prompt fulfillment 
on date specified. Descriptive literature 
and complete specifications upon request. 


Hacker & Fermann, Inc. 


6300 East Jefferson 


DETROIT eve MICHIGAN 
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GOOD BOATS 


deserve 


GOOD FITTINGS! 


Marine Hardware and 
Equipment for every kind 
of a boat has been our 


specialty for nearly a 


century. 


Send for our Catalog — 
Free to you 


~ G0-B-CARPENTER & Co, 
MARINE SUPPLIES 
Sailmakers and Riggers 


202 West Atistin Avenue 


Chicago 
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| piece of work which both you and ourselves have to do. 











“SANDS” 


Two Serviceable Fixtures 


MARINE 
PLUMBING 


That Are Dependable 


Can be used above or below waterline 


Plate F-1040— The ‘‘Flor- 
ida’’ pump water closet, vitro- 
adamant oval pedestal bowl, 
four-inch combined supply 
and waste pump; Sands patent 
safety supply foot valve, and 
patent backwater check valve; 
pump finished white enamel 
with nickel-plated trimmings. 
Mahogany seat and cover. 
Cast iron white enameled base 
De ksidepekeas ead $145.00 


Plate F-1060 — The ‘“‘Knock- 
about’? pump water closet, 
vitro-adamant round hopper 
bowl; two and one-half inch 
combined supply and waste 
pump; Sands patent automatic 
safety supply foot valve; Sands 
patent backwater check valve; 
pump rough with finished trim- 
mings; oak seat and cover 
$65.00 


The most efficient and sani- 
tary small pump water closet 
ever made. World’s standard 
of its class for over 40 years. 
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Plate F-1060 (Patented) 








1849 | water tine shoud be? 





nings through hull below 
tted with “Sands” Seacocks. | 1926 
Correctly Made."’ 











A. B. Sands & Son Co. 


22-24 Vesey Street 
New York 
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This is: the framing, for ocean racing, of a perfect rating 


_ rule. It seems to me, also, that the sooner we adopt the 
| same rule the better; for the Jolie Brise and the Primrose 


are not going to be the last yachts to sail across the 
Atlantic to race for the Bermuda and Fastnet Cups. 

I know also that all true yachtsmen here would far 
rather see some such magnificent sea-going yacht as, say, 
Dragoon, Malabar VII, Trade Wind or Blue Water 
sailing across and winning our Fastnet Cup than to hear 
that an unseaworthy British racing freak had managed 
to regain the America’s Cup. This year Ames almost did 
the trick which would have intensified interest in ocean 
racing in both our countries. Well — our next race starts 
on August 15th, 1927. 

Do you get that, John? Bob, do you hear? 





The Lake Yacht Racing Association Regatta 
(Continued from page 37) 
that prayers to Aeolius rather than rules passed in meet- 
ing are a surer method. The breeze on the two final days 
was as full of flaws as a two-dollar fiddle. 

The start on the first day, August 5th, was dead into 
the eye of a 10-mile nor’ easter. Most of the results were 
decided right there. Alloede made the most outstanding 
showing on the three-mile leg. She not only led her class 
to the first mark but turned ahead of the cutters and 
schooners which started 15 and 10 minutes respectively, 
ahead of her. The cutters overhauled her on the reach 
for the second mark but she kept her surprising lead on 
the boats in her class and won by a large margin. Lansing 
brought his Valerie through for her only win in this race. 
Eleanor was second in the R’s. Norman Gooderham, 
Canada’s ‘‘Old Reliable,’”’ was at her tiller, driving her 
for all she was worth for a chance at the Richardson Cup 
nomination, to be decided after the meet, and he made 
the new Benson-designed boat do tricks. 

The second day was made to order for the light weather 
boats and lucky skippers. The breeze was but a bag full 
and the water wore only a ruffle. Cara Mia, of Toronto, 
was considered the best bet in Class P and she ran true 
to form to win easily. In the R’s it was a toss-up among 
a half dozen boats as the big fleet spilt tacks across the 
line for the first mark. W. Peck Farley, it proved, had his 
Rogue going and before the leg was half sailed was far in 
the lead. Rogue’s remarkable ability to lay off and foot 
fooled Gooderham and the rest of the R-boat skippers 
and they gave her little thought as she slid by them, 
dropping off far to leeward. When she came about and 
easily crossed their bows they realized she should have 
been covered more closely. She won by 300 yards. 

The third day brought another 10-12 mile breeze. The 
first leg was a spinnaker run that kept the fleet well 
bunched, but the leaders jumped out in a hurry as soon 
as sheets were hardened on the second leg, a beat. Alloede 
guessed conditions correctly in this leg and sought the 
center of the course, found better wind and jumped from 
fifth position at the first mark into a lead of 100 yards at 
the second buoy. After that she held her own enough to 
win by some six minutes. Gooderham came fully into his 
own in this race and got his first gun of the meet. Momiji 
was second. 

In the large cutter class the Strathcona came through 
for two wins, and the Gardenia for one. 

The point score follows: 

Class R. Valerie, 37; Eleanor, 36; Kathea, 35; Acadia, 
32; Safara, 29; Rogue, 24; Lillian E, 29; Spry, 28; Momiji, 
20; Nayada, 18; Nirwana, 16; Vivia, 8; Neybar, 17. 

Class P., Alloede, 17; Cara Mia, 15; Patricia, 14; 
Nutmeg, 14; Stranger, 13; Italia, 6; Olympian, 1. 

Winners other classes, Class 1-A, Strathcona; Class 1-3, 
Alice; Class 1-C, Crusader; yawls, Sylvia; veterans uncer 
25 rating, Brenda; Class C, Cricket. 
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olet Go Your WILCOX Navy Unchor/ () 


Overboard she goes and you'll ride safely no 
matter how it weathers. Good tackle is important. 
A Wilcox anchor will last a lifetime on deck and 
always hold on the bottom. With a Wilcox Navy 
type windlass you have a most satisfactory, de- 
pendable combination. 


Remember that Wilcox fittings are better made 
and heavier galvanized. Their success over sev- 
enty years has made Wilcox, Crittenden the largest 

‘ manufacturers of marine hardware in the world. 
Whether owner, builder, or architect make sure to 
specify Wilcox fittings. 

Buy at your dealer’s or write for his address 


Send for ‘‘Sea Craft Suggestions and Supplies’’ 

A useful handbook, with 294 pages of facts interesting to 
boatmen. Gives hints on steering gear; proper ground tackle 
for mooring or cruising; correct use of flags. Tells how to 
box compass; how to make knots, splices, bends, etc. Illus- 
trates Wilcox line of Marine Hardware, shows uses. Sent 
only on receipt of 50c. 


Wilcox 
Folding 


Wilcox Anchor 


Navy 
Anchor 


Wilcox 
Babbitt 
Anchor 


Fig. 2050. 15 Standard 
weights. 5 to 150 lbs. Also 9 
sizes, 200-600 Ibs. 


tion. Folds to compact size. 


14 sizes. 4 Ibs. to 76 Ibs. to 250 Ibs. 


Fig. 2010. Simple construc- Fig. 2051. Cast iron or 
steel head. 17 sizes. 6 Ibs. 


Se ~ 
TE. 


Drop 
Forged 
Shackles, 
Pin or 
Screw 


Complete line. 


Heavily galvanized. 


Fig. 5740. Three operations 
with single lever. Runs free or 
holds at any point desired. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc., Established 1847 


10 South Main Street, Middle 


town, Conn., U.S. A. 
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The 1926 “‘Whistler” 


cw 


Practical, shoal water, speed! 


Fast, comfortable, and distinctive, air 
driven runabouts, which laugh at weeds 
and mud, and can travel in three inches 
of water. 

Not a sensational design but a practical, 
seasoned, development! 


Shall we send you the details ? 


See BOOM CRA 
A NOTHINGONTHE BOFLOM AEE ifm. 


475 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Room 1811 














LARSEN'S American Made 
YACHT SAILS 





“SILHOUETTE"”—New York Yacht Club 30-footer. Owner: 
R. H. Amberg. Designed and built by HERRESHOFF 


Winning one first, one second, one third place of five starts 


Fitted With Larsen’s Sails 


YACHT SAILS + YACHT AWNINGS 7 RIGGING 
WINTER COVERS 


LOUIS J. LARSEN, Yacht Sailmaker 


45 Fulton Street, New York City 
Cable Address, Loular, N. Y. Phone Beekman 6674 
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Marblehead Race Week 

(Continued from. page 55) 
yachting centers represented in the big fleet that nearly 
filled Marblehead Harbor. In a couple of the races the 
Long Island Sound ‘R’”’ fleet, which came through the 
Cape Cod Canal for the Eastern Ladies Plate series and 
the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup match, joined in the 
sport, and throughout the week the Herreshoff ‘‘S” 
knockabout Fleetwing, owned by John Steadman of 
New Bedford, raced with the local ‘‘S’”’ knockabouts. 

Besides the class racing of the afternoons, a number of 
team races occupied the mornings. On Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday team races between the one- 
designed class O 15-footers of the Cohasset, Pleon, and 
South Boston Yacht Clubs were sailed, with three boats 
to a club. Pleon won with a score of 49 points, South 
Boston’s total was 41, and that of Cohasset 13. A two-day 
Star Class match between the Narragansett Bay Fleet 
and the Massachusetts Bay Fleet, using the Stars of the 
Nahant Dory Club, three boats to a fleet, resulted in a 
win for the Narragansett Bay Fleet. Score, Narragansett 
Bay 22, Massachusetts Bay 20. 

For their series of three races each the Eastern and 
Corinthian Yacht Clubs offered trophies to the winner 
of two races, in all classes in which there were starters 
in all three races, while the Boston Yacht Club awarded 
trophies to winners in all classes in its race. The trophy 
winners were the following: 


New York 40-footers: Eastern Y. C. Tie between Cockatoo, Pam- 
pero, and Rowdy. 

Bar Harbor 31-footers: Mingo, George Lee, all three. 

Class P: Britomart, Harold S. Wheelock, all three. 

Class Q: Eastern and Corinthian, Hornet, B. Devereux Barker; 
Boston, Nor’easter IV, Grafton Smith. 

Class R: Eastern, Ellen, Charles P. Curtis; Boston, Norsman, B.B. 
Crowninshield; Corinthian, Gossoon, Charles Francis Adams. 

Herreshoff Class S: Eastern, Cima, Guy Lowell; Boston, Aminia, 
William T. Aldrich; Corinthian, Cheerio, David C. Percival, Jr. 

Marblehead 18%%-footers: Eastern and Boston, Barracuda III, 
Lawrence F. Percival, Jr.; Corinthian, Barbara, Harry N. Bloomfield. 

Manchester 17-footers: Eastern, T'yro, Alexander Wheeler; Boston 
and Corinthian, Pawn, Alfred E. Chase. 

Marblehead Class O: Eastern and Corinthian, Surprise, Thayer 
Brothers; Boston, Tipler, E. Arthur Shuman, Jr. 

Class T: Nightmare, Hamilton Brown, all three. 

Brutal Beasts, Special Division: Libby B IJ, Elizabeth Brackett, 
all three. First Division: Eastern, Little Dipper, Stanley»D. Forbes, 
Jr.; Boston, Jazz, Bowen White; Corinthian, Marilin, W. Gagsdner 
Barker, 2d. Second Division: Eastern, Seal, Albert Goodhue, pe 
Boston, Felix, Hewitt B. Bailey; Corinthian, Dart, Margaret Emerson. 
Third Division: Eastern, Periwinkle, Bruce and Ruth Edmands; 
Boston and Corinthian, Bantam, Wells Morss. 

Manchester 18-footers: Eastern and Boston, X., Cornelius A. 
Wood; Corinthian, Speedy, F. Douglas Cochrane. 

Class I, 18-footers: Eastern and Boston, Bonitwo, A. V. Cogan; 
Corinthian, Wanderer VII, A. E. Whittemore. 

Class B, Y.R.U.; Eastern and Boston, Porcupine, J. J. Mahoney; 
Boston, Lethe, F. E. Dawes. 

Sonders: Eastern, Lady, William MacDonald; Boston, Skeezix, 
Charles A. Higgins; Corinthian, Panther, P. M. Rhinelander. 

Winthrop 15-footers: Eastern, Blitzen, C. E. Gray; Boston and 
Corinthian, Comet, Joseph Bergman. 

Cottage Park 15-footers: Eastern and Boston, Sally, H. W. Mayo; 
Corinthian, Harp, W. M. Cohan. 

Squantum “ Marconi”’ Class: Eastern, Squanto, S. S. Heap; Boston 
and Corinthian, Hermit, F. G. Newberger. 

Manchester 15-footers: Eastern, Yo-Ho, Samuel Vaughn; Boston, 
Dee Bo, Jane Noble; Corinthian, No Name, Robert Duane. 

South Boston Class O: Gosling, John J. Cronin, all three. 

Winthrop Hustlers: Huskie, George F. Floyd, all three. 

Star Class: Boston, Midge, ot. King; Corinthian, Northern Light, 
Louis Curtis, Jr. 

Twenty- five foot handicap class: Boston and Corinthian, Chewink 
II, Michael J. O’Leary. 

Annisquam Birds: Boston, Wren, W. E. Lufkin; Corinthian, 
Canvasback, D. S. Muzzey. 

Annisquam Cats: Boston, Katrina, H. Williams; Corinthian, 
Caterpillar IIT, Benjamin Smith. 

Annisquam Fish: Corinthian, Snail IV, A. Goodwin Wood, J: 
Alpha Dories: Boston and Corinthian, Terror, William Lavender. 
Quincy Catboats: Eastern and Boston, Hank, H. O’Brien. 
Cohasset O Class: Boston, Flirt, Jessie Bancroft. 

Twenty-one foot handicap class: Boston, Tunipoo, George Vedclet. 
Gloucester Midgets: Corinthian, Wind, L. Rhinelander. 
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Greenwich Folly Wins Gold Cup 
(Continued from page 50) 


The Biscayne Babies put on a good 
show. Four heats of 12 miles each 
brought out a field of seven boats 
for each heat except the fourth, all 
the boats being Scripps-powered. T. 
Pratt’s Della V won the first and 
second heats, her average being 40.10 
m.p.h. for the first, but R. Gamble’s 
No. 25 won the third heat. On the 
fourth heat five boats crossed before 
the gun was fired. Della V and Nelson 
Doubleday’s No. 24 were the only 
two whose time counted, the other 
five being disqualified. Della V won 
on points. 

As usual, the races for outboard 
motor boats were most interesting 
and hotly contested, proving that 
the outboard motor and outboard 
motor boat are a combination that 
has at last made its imprint upon the 
sporting proclivities of young and 
old, male and female. The outboard 
races were run under weather con- 
ditions that were far from ideal and 
it was amazing to see the sang froid 
of the crews and the sea-going abil- 
ities of most of the boats. The Baby 
Buzz class brought out 13 boats, 
eight of them being built by Aircrafts 
Inc., of Hammondsport, N. Y. This 
class is powered with the Johnson 
motor. V. Withstandley, in his 
Baby Buzz VI, made the six miles 
in 20.56.62 or at 17.18 m.p.h. and 
won the race. 

In the Free-for-all there were ten 
entries and some ten odd-looking 
craft crossed the line. This was a 
three-mile race and again V. With- 
standley, in his Flying Fish, came in 
first. J. R. Aron in Wahoo with a 
Lockwood-Ash Motor was second at 
16.74 m.p.h. and Miss Helen Hent- 
schel in Miss Carrie was third. 

In the Handicap Cruise Cham- 
pionship of North America, over a 
68-nautical mile course to Stratford 
Shoal and return, Brickton IV, owned 
by A. L. Bobrick, and powered with 
a 6-cylinder Hall-Scott, won at 12.52 
m.p.h., E.A. Jimenis’ Kemah II, with 
a Scripps four, being second. The 
latter won the Hunt Trophy, over 
the same course, in the race of the 
Colonial Yacht Club. 


Immediate Delivery on New 
Kermath Motor. 


The new 6-cylinder Kermath 150 
h.p. dual valve-in-head motor is now 
in sufficient production, after «ight 
months of efiort, so that immediate 
deliveries may be had. Specifica- 
tions will be gladly furnished upon 
application to the Kermath Manu- 
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that Ritzy look 


What puts that look of High-Hat satisfac- 
tion and well-being on our most successful 
faces? 


Barbasol — the Modern Way of Shaving. 


What makes the up-and-doing man look 
like he feels, and, better still, feel like he 
looks? 


Barbasol — the Modern Way of Shaving. 


Aristocrat of shaving, Barbasol is friendly, 
kindly, helpful, just as all genuine aristo- 
crats are once you know them. And we 
want you to know Barbasol. 


Especially if you are still struggling along 
on a scraping acquaintance with old- 
fashioned ways of shaving — the sopping 
brush, the drudgy rub-in, the dragging 
steel and wracking after-smart — we want 
you to know this easy, bland and cleanly 
shave. How do you do? 


1. Wash the face 
(but leave it wet) 


2. Spread on Barbasol 
(but don’t rub in) 


3. Shave 


Wonderful! No brush. No rub-in. No 
after-smart. Noburn. Just an easy glid- 
ing of the blade out of the rough and 
down the fairway. And then the gentle 
spreading of that cooling, good sensation 
which tells you Barbasol has soothed as 
it’s reaped, as it’s cleaned. Secret is, 
Barbasol leaves the natural oils right in 
the skin. 


Your introduction is the coupon at the 
right. Try Barbasol 3 times according to 
directions. And (this is our secret) we 
have another customer for life. 





¢  Barbasol 
Co. 


/ 
/ 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 


' 4 
« b if I enclose 10c. Please 
send trial tube and I'll give 


4 it a fair trial. 














**You didn’t come 












The sure way to avoid trouble in 
your mouth is to see your dentist 
intime. Gotohimatleasttwicea 
year as a sensible precaution. He 
will keep teeth and gums healthy 
and may prevent serious trouble. 





a day too soon”’ 





MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE 





see him too late 


Don’t let carelessness or a false feeling of security 
give dangerous pyorrhea a chance to fasten itself in 
your mouth. Four out of five have this dread in- 
fection at forty, and many younger, according to 
dental statistics. 

A little foresight will keep you among the fortu- 
nate who escape. At least every six months let 
your dentist go over your mouth carefully to de- 
tect signs of gum infection and start now to brush 
night and morning with Forhan’s for the Gums. 

The entire family should brush with Forhan’s. It’s 
a pleasant tasting dentifrice that firms the gums and 
keeps them pink and healthy. It gives the teeth a 
thorough cleansing and keeps them white and clean. 

You can’t begin using Forhan’s too soon. Delay 
may exact a heavy toll. It’s unwise to take chances 
with pyorrhea. Get your tube of Forhan’s today. 
All druggists: 35c and 60c in tubes. 

Formula of R. J. Forban, D.D.S. + + + Forhan Company, New York 
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Detroit Keeps the British 
International Trophy 
(Continued from page 29) 
MATTHEWS TROPHY — 6 miles, 10 starters 

Se, os se cade H. A. Buckbinder 
4, BOOe GAT .niceis H. E. Blood 
KERMATH TROPHY — Kermath - powered 
ts, 6 miles, 25 starters 
Ist to finish Del-mar-lu, C. H. Koerber, 
Av. Speed 12.35 m.h.p. 
Caroline, winner trophy 
151 Hydro class, Spitfire V, J. H. Rand, 
Jr., winner, 40 points 
CHRISCRAFT TROPHY — 
24 miles — 12 starters 
Es ND. So oct wee ee S. E. Potter 
Ae Pee eee W. H. Kittle 
MAIN SHEET TROPHY 
See G. F. Covert, 20.348 m.p.h. 


The Pacific Coast Championship 
Regatta 


(Continued from page 58) 


but the Ace, who found the going 
much to her liking and soon walked 
out in front, opening up a big lead 
over the rest of the fleet. Machree, 
Alert and Rascal were having a 
good race of it for second place which 
finally went to Machree who finished 
some seven minutes after Ace. Fol- 
lowing Machree were Rasca_ Alert 
and Pirate. 

The series and championship went 
to Machree, with 20 points; Pirate, 
17; Sir Tom, 15; Ace, 12; Alert, 12; 
Francisco,9; Rascal,8;and Lady V,8. 

The Q Class championship went 
to Ruby II, with 14 points, Lady 
Gay getting second with 10 points; 
Imp, 9; Mystic, 9; and Dauntless, 3. 

The Bird Class winner was Mavis, 
with 11 points; Betty, 8; Curlew, 6; 
and Bobolink, 3. 

The class S championship was 
won by Moonlight with 8 points, 
followed by Ruby with 5 and Vixen 
with 1. 


The Gray Model “‘H’’ Motor 


The Gray Marine Motor Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., is now on full production of their 
Model ‘‘H,” 4-cylinder, 35-50 h.p. models. 

Model ‘‘H” is a medium duty motor, 4” 
bore 5” stroke, with 2” crankshaft full, 
pressure lubrication to all points, with either 
aluminum or iron base, weighing 650 to 900 
pounds. Aluminum base motors have 
aluminum bell housing and aluminum clutch 
housing. The Motor is characterized by short 
overall length and a height of 2014” from top 
of spark plug to center line of shaft. 

It is equipped with Paragon model “ BS’ 
reverse gear, has built-in ball bearing fore- 
and-aft thrusts, and up-to-the-minute stuff- 
ing box, rear end design. The motor may 
equipped with Bosch magneto with impulse 
coupling or with Bosch electric starter and 
generator and distributor, or may have dual 
ignition where desired. The water pump 1s 
of large capacity suitable for equatorial 
localities and the large spaces between the 
cylinder bores and between the cylinder 
walls and the water jacket walls makes for 
proper cooling at highest speeds and heaviest 
loads. ; 
The engine rates from 35 to 50 h.p. and is 
designed for work boats, cruisers an 
pleasure boats; also for speed boats of from 





IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 





25 to 30 miles per hour. 
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Double Bracket 
Lamp 





Back from the Arctic! 


The SACHEM III, owned by 












Bracket Lamp 
with Shade 


Two-Light Ceiling 
Fixture 


Rowe B. Metcalf. Erico fixtures were specified by 


her designer, John G. Alden. 





CROSS OIL COOLER 





Cross Products 

Protecto Oil 
Coolers 

Reduction Gears 

Gecr Boxes 

Super Marine 
Motors 

Bal! Bearing 
Reverse Gears 





ae 








(7 = protection to your 
engine. A scientific and 
efficient means for cooling and 
rejuvenating your motor oil. 
Returns oil at proper tempera- 
ture. 


Guaranteed to pay for itself 
in a season’s run in cost of oil 
formerly wasted through evapor- 
ation. 


Cross Gear & Engine Co. 
3258 Bellevue Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 














Wadawanuck Country Club's One-Design Class of 16-Footers 
Racing on Long Island Sound 


‘* Built Up to An Ideal, Not Down to a Price”’ 


These Marconi-rigged keel racing sloops are fur- 

nishing splendid class and inter-club racing for 
many yacht clubs throughout the country. Sturdily 
constructed of best materials by skilled boat builders, 
finest racing canvas (including spinnaker), brass and 
bronze fastenings throughout. 


$650 cities dare 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
North Tonawanda, New York 


COMPLETE WITH 
ALL EQUIPMENT 
















